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THE NEWLY DISCOVERED QUARTO (1594) 
OF * TITUS ANDRONICUS,’ 

Tue following notes, { may say by way of 
preface, have the approval of Dr. Richard 
Garnett, to whose high authority I submitted 
them before sending them to ‘N 
the time when he wrote on the subject in the 
‘Tilustrated History of English Literature,’ 
he was inclined to limit Shakespeare’s inter- 
ference with the play to the fifth act, but he 
yermits me to say that the passages adduced 
a me make it probable, in his judgment, 
that traces of Shakespeare’s hand may be 
found in other parts of the play as well. 

I daresay that many of the parallels which 
T quote have been already pointed out ; but I 
have found them independently, and adduce 
them now with a special intention. And it 
will be noted that I quote almost entirely 
from plays attributed, with great probability, 
to dates approximating to 1594, when a 
certain set of thoughts, turns of phrase, &c., 
might be in Shakespeare’s mind, and ready 
to appear in work he was engaged upon 
about that date. For my drift is this. If 
these passages are not in the newly found 
quarto, then Shakespeare’s part in ‘Titus 
Andronicus’ took place between 1594 and 


N. & Q). d 


Lord Mayors — Straw- Plaiting — | 


1598, the date of the well-known attribution 
|of the play to Shakespeare by Meres in 
|*Palladis Tamia.’ And if they are, the 

inference is that Shakespeare had something 

to do with the play in or before 1594. As 

Shakespearian students will anticipate, his 
| name does not appear on this quarto. Of this 
| Messrs. Sotheran, out of whose hands it hes 
already passed, are able to assure me. I may 
add that they will transmit these notes of 
mine to the purchaser of the quarto, a careful 
inspection of which is much to be desired in 
the interest of scholars. This will be admitted 
by all who think with me that the places in 
the play which I here cite are almost beyond 
question Shakespeare’s. In the conjectural 
an of first writing or production of other 

plays I follow Prof. Dowden. 

(a) ‘Tit. And.,’ IT. i. 82 sg. :— 
She is a woman, therefore niay be woo'd; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won ; 
She is Lavinia, therefore must be lov'd. 
‘1 Henry VL,’ V. iii. 77-8 (conj. date 
1590-1) :— 
She’s beautiful, and therefore to be woo 
She is a woman, therefore to be won. 
That both these passages are Shakespeare's 
is probable from their resemblance to lines 
in Sonnet xli, of course Shakespeare’s 
beyond question :— 
| Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won; 
Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assailed. 
‘TL A,,’ IIL. ii. ad tn. 
} Marcus, unknit that sorrow-wreathen knot. 
| Taming of the Shrew,’ ii. 136 :-— 
| Fie, fie! unknit that threatening unkind brow. 
| There isa difficulty which I cannot solve 
connected with this passage of the * Taming, 
surely Shakespearian, if any part of the 
‘Taming’ is so. The Cambridge editors do not 
reprint the quarto of 1594, the old ‘ Taming,’ 
on the ground that Shakespeare had nothing 
whatever to do with it. Yet they record 
various readings from this same quarto in 
this speech of Katharine’s; and for anything 
they tell us it may be substantially the same 
as the text of the folios here. If so, it is 
probable that Shakespeare had something to 
do with the 1594 Quarto of the ‘Taming’; 
and Iam much inclined to Craik’s opinion 
that the ‘ Love’s Labour’s Won,’ mentioned 
by Meres in 1598, is Shakespeare's * Taming 
of the Shrew’ under an alias. Tlie coincidence 
in date between the newly found ‘Titus 
Andronicus’ and this early quarto seems to 
me to be of significance. 
(c) ‘T. A.) IIL. ii. ad gin. 
Titus. Come, take away.—Lavinia, come with me 
Ill to thy closet ; and go read with thee 
‘ad stories, chanced in the times of old, 
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‘Richard IL,’ V. i. 40, possible date of com- 
position 1594 (appeared in quarto 1597) :— 
In winter's tedious nights sit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages long ago betid. 

It is noteworthy that this scene of Act IIT. 
of ‘Titus Andronicus’ is not found in any of 
the quartos accessible hitherto ; its presence 
or absence in the newly found quarto will be 
of significance. 

(d) ‘T. A., IV. ii. 122 

He is your brother, lords, sensibly fed 

Of that se/f-//ood that first gave life to you, 

And from that womb where you imprison’d were 
He is enfranchiséd and come to light. 

* Richard I. ii. 22 :— 

Ah, Gaunt, his blood was thine! that bed, that 


womb, 
That metal, that that fashion’d thee, 


Made him a man. 

(ce) ‘T. A.’ V. iii. 73 

Lest Rome herself be bane unto herself, 
And she whom mighty nations curtsy to 
Do shameful execution on herself. 

‘Richard IL. i. 69 :— 

‘That England, that was wont to conquer others, 
Hath made a shameful conquest of itself. 

(7) There is a peculiarly Shakespearian 
manner which has not been sufticiently noted 
by Shakespeare students, and this neglect 
has led even Theobald to make a wrong con- 
jecture. In ‘Macbeth,’ I. ii. 56, the folios 
punctuate 
Point against point, rebellious Arme ‘gainst arm. 


Theobald, however, places the comma after 
“rebellious ”:— 
Point against point rebellious, arm, &c. 
But now compare :— 
(1) Turn face to face, and //oo0d point to point. 
*K. John,’ IL. i. 390 
(2) Harry to Harry shall, ot horse to horse, 
Meet, &c *1 Henry LV.,’ LV. 1. 121. 
(3) That face to face, and royal eye to eye, 
You have congreeted. ‘Henry V.,’ V. ii. 30. 
(4) Lastly, and significant as nearest in 
date of production to 1594 (if not in that 
same year) :— 
face to face 
And frowning brow to brow. 
‘Richard I,’ L. i. 18, 
Now (5) for the same arrangement and 
place of adjective compare ‘T. A.,’ V. iii. 
156 :-— 
Tear for tear, and /oving kiss for kiss. 
(7) There is a parallelism which I rather 
mention than press. ‘ T. A.,’ ILI. i. 233-4 :— 


Then give me leave, for losers will have leave 
To ease their stomachs with their bitter tongues. 


*2 Henry VI.,’ IIL. i. 182 

But I can give the loser leave to chide. 

In the quartos of the ‘First Part of the 
Contention’ we have “leave to speake.” It 
may, of course, be objected that, both plays 
being in dispute, a correspondence between 
them is not of much significance, and, besides, 
that the expression is proverbial and general 
rroperty. Yet the adsence of this passage 

rom the newly found quarto might be signi- 
ficant. 

(4) The following doubt, which inspection 
would solve, does not very directly concern 
the Shakespear‘an question, but is in itself 
interesting. Act V. sc. ii. of ‘T. A.’ seems 
to me to bear indications of alternative 
treatments of the scene mixed together. The 
stage directions “ Titus exitabove” or “from 
above” and “Enter Titus below” are con- 
jectural, being omitted in quartos and folios. 
In ll. 45 and 59 Titus (above) says :— 

Lo, by thy side where Rape and Murder stands, 
and 

So thou destroy Rapine and Murder there. 
And then :— 

Tamora, These are my ministers and come with 

thie. 

7. Are these thy ministers? What are they 

called ? 

Tamora. Rapine and Murder: therefore calléd so 
*Cause they take vengeance of such kind of men. 

71+. Good Lord, how like the empress’ sons they 


And you the empress ! 

Later, Titus (below) says :— 
Welcome, dread Fury, to my woeful house : 
Rapine and Murder, you are welcome too: 
How like the empress and her sons you are! 

I am aware that these repetitions, &c., 
are capable of another explanation, and 
perhaps the taking up of the name Rapine 
and oles by Tamora after Titus may be 
part of the “closing” with him of which she 
speaks, |. 70 (I here conjectured “glosing,” 
but I think this in any case unnecessary). 
I only mention this scene as one which it 
might be worth while to scrutinize as it 
stands in the newly found quarto, keeping 
this suggestion of alternative treatment in 
view. D. C. Tovey. 


HERIOT. 
(See #° S. x. 328, 333, 433, 497 ; xi. 75, 173.) 
In Scotland a herezeld or heriot was a 
casualty exigible on the death of a tenant. 
It was payable to the landlord by the heirs 
of a deceased tenant, and could be exacted 
only in baronies where the custom was 


established by early practice. It is doubtful 
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whether or not herezeld still exists; some 
authorities hold that it is entirely obsolete. 
Even in the eighteenth century it was seldom 
exacted, and then only in some districts of 
the Highlands and in some of the southern 
counties. A herezeld was 

“the best aucht ox, kow, or uther beast, quhilk 
ane husbandman possessour of the aucht pairt of 
ane dauach of land (foure oxen gang) dwelland and 
deceasand theirupon hes in his possession the time 
of his decease, quhilk aucht and suld be given to hes 
landislord or maister of the said land.” 


In Green’s ‘ Encyclopedia of Scots Law’ 
(1897, vol. vi. p. 180) this is said to mean 
“the best movable, or, more properly, the 
best thing capable of moving—e.y., ox, cow. 
horse, &c.—of which the tenantdied possessed.” 
According to Craig, ‘Jus Feudale,’ third 
edition (1732), the herezeld was originally a 
testamentary bequest by the tenant as a 
mark of gratitude ; but it was claimed after. 
wards as aright. It was due only when the 
tenant was residing and died on the estate, 
and it was not due when he had been warned 
to remove, and a decree of removing had 
been obtained against him. It could not be 
exacted from feuars, but from tenants only 
(see Hunter on ‘ Landlord and Tenant,’ 1876, 
vol. ii. p.302). In an action decided in 1763 
it was observed that 
“ta herezeld is not a casualty incident to a feudal 
holding ; it was originally due only in the case of a 
tenant at will dying in possession of a farm, and by 
acceptation of it the master is bound to continue 
the widow and children of the tenant deceased in 
possession of the farm for another year, on the 
same terms.” 


Stair (‘Institutions,’ ii. 3, 80) says that 
herezelds were 


“introduced by custom from the Germans, as 
the word of their language expressing the same 
evidenceth ; which signitieth the gratuity left by 
the labourers of the ground to their master, and 
which is now due by custom, whether left or not ; 
and therefore rather from custom than from the 
nature of the fee. And we have neither rule nor 
example for paying it by any but by the labourers of 
the ground, so that, though it be not expressed, it 
is not reserved to the superior, but belongs to the 
vassal, as Skene, voce ‘Herezeld’ (*‘ De Verborum 
Significatione,’ subjoined to his edition of ‘Acta 
Parl.,’ 1597), observeth ; but whereas he seemeth 
to make a herezeld only due by tenants possessing 
four oxengang of land to their masters going to the 
war, such poor tenants possessing only four oxgate 
of land or less, not being able, by reason of poverty, 
to go in person with him ; yet the constant custom 
layeth herezelds most upon tenants possessing more 
lands, and generally upon all who are not cottars 
(not paying immediately to the master, but to his 
tenant dwelling upon the ground), and there is no 
difference whether he be a master or a farmer, and 
it is only due at the tenant's death.” 


Jamieson (‘Scottish Dictionary’) defines 


heriot as “‘The fine exacted by a superior 
on the death of his tenant (Galloway).” He 
says the word is radically different from the 
old Scottish term ‘‘ herreyelde,” which was 
used in the same sense. He derives heriot 
from A.-S. heregeat. 

“It primarily signified the tribute given to the 
lord of a manor for his better preparation for war ; 
but came at length to denote the best aucht or 
beast of whatever kind which a tenant died 
possessed of, due to his superior after death. It is 
therefore the same with the English forensic term 
Heriot.” 


There is confusion here between the terms 
“superior” and “ landlord.” 

Jamieson, following Skene, derives here- 
celd from Belg. here, heer, a lord or master, 
and yeild, a gift, tribute, or taxation ; but 
he holds that it was extended in Scotland 
to the imposition of landholders on their 
tenants. lie adds, “The duty or aressoume 
(grassum) payable, according to the tenor of 
many modern leases, by every new successor 
to the lease, seems to be a relic of this custom.” 
He calls it inhuman to tax a man’s property 
“because of his paying the common tribute 
to nature,” or taxing his heirs at the very time 
when a family had met with a severe loss. 
He quotes Sir David Lyndsay (‘Satyre of the 
Thrie Estaitis ’) as follows :— 

We had ane meir, that caryit salt and coill, 

And everie ilk yeir, scho brocht us hame ane foill, 

Wee had thrie ky, that was baith fat and fair, 

Nane tydier into the toun of Air. 

My father was sa waik of blude, and bane, 

That he deit, quhairfoir my mother maid gret 
maine ; 

Then scho deit, within ane day or two; 

And thair began my povertie and wo. 

Our gude gray mair was baittand on the feild, 

And our land's laird tuik her, for his hyreild, 

The vickar tuik the best cow be the heid, 

Incontinent, quhen my father was deid. 

See Dr. David Laing’s edition of Lyndsay's 

‘Poems,’ Edinburgh, 1879, vol. ii. p. 102. 

The ‘New English Dictionary’ defines 
hereyeld, herield, hyrald, hyreild, herrezeld, 
herezeld, as :— 

“The render to the superior of the best living 
animal of a deceased vassal; at an early date 
commuted for a fixed money payment, and now 
yractically obsolete. The same word as O.E. 

eregeld, used in Scotland in sense of Heriot.” 


This definition is incorrect, for, as I have 
shown, heriot or hereyeld was rendered not by 
the heir of a vassal to his superior, but by 
the heir of a tenant to his landlord. 


Edinburgh. 


J. A. 
| 
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FATHER PAUL SARPI IN EARLY 
ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
(See pp. 44, S4.) 

In ‘The Epistle to my dear Lucilius,’ 
before his ‘Historical Memoires > the 
Reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James, 

8, Francis Osborn remarks :— 

Saad he that desires a more exemplary mani- 
estat — of this infallible (though for ought I ever 
observed, seldome practised) Truth, may “finde it in 
hat learned Italian's ‘ History of the Council of 
Trent’ : a Piece that challenges all the veneration 
our partial Modern Readers do or can offer at the 
Shrines of Antiquity. 

Gregorio Letti, in his ‘Il Nipotismo di 
Noma: or, The History of the Popes 
Nephews,’ thus writes (1 quote from the 
English translation of 1673, p. 133) :— 

**In the interim, it is worth the Readers curiosity 
to be inform’d of an accident that befell Padre 
Vallavicino, the Popes Confessor, aJesuite, in hopes 

f obtaining a Cardinals Cap, which at last he got, 
had undertaken to write the Story of the Councel of 
lrent : which indeed may justly be call'd his, for the 
greatest part of it is not History and Relation, but 
in abundance of words, by which he endeavours to 
prove, that the History of Fra. Paulo, upon the 
same subject, was and is false ; but he stumbles at 

very step he goes, and is so ill furnish dwith Argu- 
ments, that for my part, 1 must confess, that I 
never believ'd Fra. Paulo’s History to be real, sin- 

ere and true, but since I read the Jesuites: And 
he that will profit by them, let him read them both 
with an equal disinteressment.’ 

Walton’s ‘ Life of Bishop Sanderson’ ap- 
pe ared in 1678; and the following passage, 

taken from it, is simply delightful. 1 quote 
from the edition of * Walton’s Lives,’ 1858 
p. 410) :— 

“At this happy time of enjoying his [Sander- 
on’s) company and this discourse, he expressed a 
sorrow by saying to me, ‘Oh that I had gone 

haplain to that excellently accomplished gentle- 
man, your friend, Sir Henry Wetton! which was 
once intended, when he tirst weut Ambassador to 
the State of Venice: for by that employment | had 
been forced into a necessity of conversing, not with 
him only, but with several men of several nations; 
and might thereby have kept myself from my un- 
manly bashfulness, which has proved very trouble- 
some, and not less inconvenient to me; and which 
I now fear is become so habitual as never to leave 
me: and by that means I might also have known, 

rat least have had the satisfaction of seeing, one 
of the late miracles of general learning, pradence, 
ind modesty, Sir Henry Wotton’s dear friend, 
Vadre Paulo, who, the author of his life says, was 
born with a bashfulness as invincible as 1 have 
found my own to be: a man whose fame must never 
lie, til | virtue and learning shall become so useless 
is not to be regarded. 

From “The Modest Critick, &c., By One 
f the Society of Port-Royal,” 1689, we have 
e following references to Father Paul. The 


lator, and he seems to have taken exception 
to the strictures passed on the Father in the 
body of the work. He goes on to say :— 

**It is net to be wondred, that one of the Romish 
Church should so sharply censure the incomparable 
Fra Paolo, whose Judgment and Learning carried 
him be youd their Arguments, and whose Honesty 
was above Calumny: But the History of the Council 
of Trent is sufficient to maintain that Author's 
Credit against all their Suggestions.” 


Here is the passage in the text referred to 
in the foregoing extract (p. 125) :— 


**Fra Paolo, in his ‘ History of the Council of 
Trent,’ gives what Colours he pleases to what he 


| says: No body ever had that Art in a more eminent 


preface was evidently written by the trans- 
‘ 


degree. He shews also a great Capacity, in search- 
ing to the bottom the Matters of Learning which 
he has in hand, to give his Readers a perfect know- 
ledge thereof: No ‘body ever writ with more Skill, 
nor with more Wit, and never with less Justice and 
Truth. He is a passionate man, who employ’d all 
his Art in hiding his Passion: He made a jest in 
every thing, that he might not be thought to be 
angry; but he falls into another Defect : He raileth 
too much, in a Subject so serious as his is; for 
his Passion is seen in every thing he speaks. So 
that Historis in, With his great Genius, has the most 
Vicious Character that can be in the way of writing 
History, where nothing is less pardonable than 
Eumity. An Historian is no longer believ'd, when 
once he is thought too passionate; whi +h gives 
oceasion of examining the Honesty which is neces- 
sary for him that pre tends to write.’ 

I have tried, but in vain, to find out the 
name of the author of this truly excellent 
little book: it extends to only 151 pages, 
small octavo, excluding The Preface” and 
address “To the Reader.” Anthony Arnauld 
and Pierre Nicole, both members of the Port- 
Royal Society, were alive for several years 
after its publication, and from some acquaint- 
ance with the ‘Moral Essays’ I should not 
be astonished if it were yet discovered that 
the last named was in reality the author. I 
do not forget that De Tillemont was also a 
member of the Society: he died on 10 Jan., 
1698. At the same time, we must not forget 
Addison's remark in 7he Spectator (No. 562) : 

“The Gentlemen of Port Royal, who were more 
eminent for their learning and humility than any 
other in France, banished the way of speaking in 
the first person out of all their works, as arising 
from vain-glory and self-conceit. To show their 
particular aversion to it, they branded this form of 
writing with the name of an egotism ; a figure not 
to be found among the ancient rhetoricians.” 

It is well known that Pierre Nicole edited 
‘Les Provinciales, ou Lettres Ecrites par 
Louis de Montalte,’ published at Amsterdam 
in 1735, under the pen-name of “ Guillaume 
Wendrock.” In the copy before me there is 
a beautiful portrait of that distinguished and 
lovable man, with this inscription, ‘* Pierre 
Nicole Connu Sous Le Nom de Guillaume 
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Wendrock,” which I very much appreciate. 
A second edition of ‘The Modest Critick’ 
appeared in 1691, but I have never seen it. 

In the Rev. Richard Ward's ‘ Life of the 
Learned and Pious Dr. Henry More,’ 1710, 
Father Paul is mentioned in two passages 
(pp. 60, 120) :— 

“And [am reminded here of what the Venetians 
usd to say of Father Paul's Cell, when they shew'd 
it unto Strangers; viz.‘ This was the Paradise in 
which a good Angel dwelt.’ ” 

**And as it is Noted in the Life of that Great 
Light and Ornament of Venice, Father Paul, that 


in speaking of Persons, when there was any thing | 


to be taken notice of that was amiss, he would 
insert usually some thing or other that might take 
off from a Fault’s too much appearing in its worst 
dress.” 


Before closing this note I should like to, 


say a word on the portrait engraved by 


Lombart for the ‘ Life of Father Paul,’ 1651. | 


The same portrait has been engraved by 
Sturt as a frontispiece to ‘The Letters of the 
Renowned Father Paul,’ 1698. Again, it 
appears in the first volume of Courayer’s 
‘Histoire Du Concile De Trente,’ published 
at Amsterdam in 1751. “F. Lucas” is given 
as the name of the engraver. That the last 
two were copied from Lombart’s portrait I 
have not the slightest doubt. Let me say at 
once [ do not believe for a moment that it is 
a real likeness of Father Paul at all. A 
more disappointing portrait of an illustrious 
man, and one so contrary to what is known of 
his personal appearance, was never called into 
existence-—thie nose, for example, to borrow the 
words of Shelley, “once seen never to be for- 
gotten, and which requires the utmost stretch 
of Christian charity to forgive”; while 
the whole expression of the face has some- 
thing of the look of a superannuated village 
schoolmaster. In contrast, what a pleasure 
it is to turn to Pine’s beautiful little portrait, 
1721! It is given asa frontispiece to ‘The 
Rights of Sovereigns and Subjects,’ by Father 
Paul, 1722. The expressive eye, finely arched 
and well-set nose, and the noble forehead, 
with its deep central indent, are all sugges- 
tive of the profound thinker and student of 
human nature. It carries with it its own 
certificate of character. Then there is a por- 
trait, understood to be both contemporary and 
authentic, given by Dr. Alexander Robertson, 


of Venice, in his ‘ Life of Fra Paolo Sarpi.’ 1 | 


may say that this is an exceedingly read- 
able and intensely sympathetic biography, 
and gives a very good popular account of 
Father Paul. A. 8. 


See also the General Indexes to the Second 
and Fifth Series, and an admirable article in 
The Quarterly for April, 1893. c. D. 


Cuavucer’s Fatuer. — Lately, in looking. 
through a file of Chancery Warrants, my son 
found a writ, 10 May, 36 Edw. III. (1362), 
to the Sheriffs of London, to summon before 

'the King’s Council, at Westminster, Adam 
'de Bury, John Chaucer, William Heroun, and 
| Richard Lyons, “wherever they may be in 
| the City,” on the morrow, in good time, on 
pain of forfeiture. Nothing else seems to 
have been discovered bearing on this matter. 
| It occurred immediately after the termination 
of “the second Great Plague.” Possibly the 
King wished to raise some money ; if so, 
the Subsidy Rolls may throw some light on 
the subject. R. E. G. Kirk. 


“Leap”=Lanovace.—A student in the 
University here recently cited, in a class 
|exercise, a Forfarshire word, lead, as mean- 
ing language. The reference was mace 
in regard to the Anglo-Saxon word /cede: 
(language), of which he believed the modern 
word to be a derivative. The form was new 
to myself, although I may claim to have a 
substantial acquaintance with the Scottish 
dialect. The student supported his inter- 
pretation of the word by a quotation from 
a local writer of verse. This quotation was. 
as follows :— 

Your crack-jaw words o° half an ell, 
That rummle like a witch's spell, 
Are no’ the lead o' ony tongue 

That ever in a head was hung. 

The survival seems to me an interesting 
one, and [ therefore bring it up in ‘N. & Q.’ 

. 
St. Andrews. 


Sayinc.—“I see you 
from Bardney ” is said to a person who has 
the habit of leaving doors open when he 
could shut them. ‘The meaning is not very 
clear. Did the saying originate in connexion 
with the monks of Bardney Abbey ! 

In Brittany one is told, ‘Il faut aller a 
Paris pour apprendre a fermer les portes 
derri¢re soi” (‘La Légende de la Mort,’ par 
A. Le Braz, 1892, p. 118, note). 

CaTHaRINeE Mary Peacock. 

“ Bunt.”—As a record of the fatal riotous 
strike and sad event which happened at 
St. Petersburg on Sunday, 22 January last, 
it may perhaps be worth observing that the 
Russian word for a riot or revolt, viz., dwn 
(borrowed from German Bund=union of 
tradesmen, perhaps with regard to the Swiss 
Confederation against despotic rulers), is also 
used to express a strike or cessation of work 
in Russian. Hence the remark which the 
Russian Ambassador at Washington is said 
to have made—that it was not a revolt, but 
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a strike, which had just taken place in the 
capital—might be called rather a yuid pro quo. 


TsarskoeE Seto: its Proxnuncration.—In 


a recent number of 7’unchk (1 February, p. 74) 
I notice some striking lines on the present 
situation in Russia, among which occur the 
following: 

And kept unsullied that majestic halo 

ire the sacred Head at T'sarskoe Nelo. 
rhe name of this place is so much in every 
mouth just now that it may not be amiss if 
I point out that this pronunciation is wrong. 
I find to my surprise that it is so in most 
of the gazetteers (ey., Lippincott, 1880, 
Worcester, 1887, Smith, 1895), but there is 
one honourable exception— Ogilvie gives it 
correctly, viz. as 7'sar-sko-e Selo. Tstivskve, 
which is three syllables, means Imperial. 
Selb means a village with a church, and 
rimes, not with “halo,” but with “ below.” 

James Piatt, Jun. 


* Tzar,” nor “Czar.”—When will our daily 
er cease to ee the name of the 
tussian self-ruler? Surely the correct and 
phonetic transcription of the Russian name 


(which is derived from Cvwsar, like the Ger- | 


man Kaiser) is xot its Magyar-Hungarian 
spelling Czar, but, according to our own 
pronunciation, Tzar in English, or Tsar in 
French, or Zar in German and Italian. 


in THE ‘H.E.D.’—The almost exhaustive 
character of the great dictionary has perhaps 
never been better shown than in this section. 
{ have gone very carefully through the 
various a/iases of “quinine” and the other 

cinchona alkaloids, and have found only one 

omission, that of yuinodia, the alternative 
form of guinudine. Ihave counted over fifty 
words in this group under (, and have pro- 
bably missed several. It is somewhat strange 
that the first quotation for quenetum should 
be dated 1880, when this drug had already 
become unimportant on account of the fall 
in the price of quinine. It must have been 
introduced four or five years pore then. 

shove is no mention under qguacksalver of 
quacksalver’s spurge or of quacksalver's turbith, 
both of which are in Gerard as names of 
different varieties of spurge. Neither of them 
is in Lyte, which is curious if guacksalver is 
of Dutch origin. 

(Juaking ash, a name for the aspen (see 
tennie’s ‘Conspectus of Pharmacopo-ias,’ 
1837), does not appear under Q, but is 
wentioned in Section A, under ash. on 

c. C. B. 


Cuampertain Coxke.--At p. 203 of 
|* Duchess Sarah,’ by Mrs. Colville, there is 
‘a letter from the Duchess to Mrs. Coke dated 
|] 


November, 1709, copied from H.M.C., 
Twelfth Report, Ap yendix, part iii. p. 83. 
Mrs. Colville then ide, p. 204, “ Mrs. Coke 
| was the first wife of Mr. Coke, who for so 
many years, and under two reigns, held the 
ost of Vice-Chamberlain at the Court.” The 
lode to whom this letter was addressed was 
the second, and not the first, wife of Mr. 
Coke. 

Vice-Chamberlain Coke's first wife, whom 
he married in June, 1698, was Lady Mary 
Stanhope (elder daughter of Philip, second 
Earl of Chesterfield) ; but she died January, 
1703, 4, consequently, as the above-mentioned 
\letter was dated November, 1709, it must 
have been written to Mr. C ‘oke’s second wife, 
'to whom he had been united in October, 
1709. This lady was Mary, daughter of 
William Hale, Esq., of King’s Walden, Herts, 
a maid of honour to Queen Anne. She died 
January, 1723 4, leaving one son and one 
daughter, becoming through the latter great- 
grandmother of the second Viscount Mel- 
bourne, Prime Minister, and to that noble- 
|man’s sister, who married as her second 
husband another Prime Minister, viz, the 
last Viscount Palmerston. 

It may not be uninteresting to record that 
the Vice-Chamberlain’s second wife was a 
distant connexion of the Marlborough family. 

As Mrs. Colville’s book is of great historical 
interest, I may be pardoned for correcting 
the above-mentioned clerical error. 

Francis H. Revron, 

9, Broughten Road, Thornton Heath. 


“Tanpem.” (See 9°" S. x. 308, 455 ; xi. 256, 
353.)—As instances of the use of tandem in 
the meaning of a carriage appear to be rare, 
the following example is worth recording. 
Under date London, 11 August, 1807, Byron 
wrote: 

“On Senhey next I set off for the Highlands. 
A friend of mine accompanies me in my carriage 
to Edinburgh. There we shall leave it, and proceed 
in afandem (a species of open carriage) rjough 
the western passes to Inverary, where we shall 
purchase she/fies, to enable us to view places in- 
accessible to rehicular conveyances.’ Letters and 
Journals,’ 189%, i. 143. 


ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S. 


Goocn.—When writing on this 
able surgeon for the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ I 
— to recover the date of his death. He 

s perhaps identical with Benjamin Gooch 
pe ft Halesworth, i in Suffolk, surgeon, who died 
between 26 November, 1775, and 20 March, 
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1776, the dates respectively of the making 
and proving his will (registered in the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury, 123, Bellas). 
He possessed property at Framlingham, Suf- 
folk. By his wife Elizabeth he had an only 
daughter, also Elizabeth, who was married 
to D'Urban, M.D., of Halesworth. A 
search through Davy’s ‘Suffolk Collections,’ 
s.vv. ‘Halesworth’ and ‘Framlingham,’ has 
revealed nothing. Gorpon Goopwin. 


Queries, 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to atlix their names and addresses to their queries, 
> order that the answers may be sent to them 


_Permission Car. — The London 
No. 2031 of 1685, has :— 

“ His Majesty’s High Commissioner attended 
with Four Knights on Foot......And in his return 
tothe Palace having the High Constable on his 


right hand, and the Great Marshall on his left, | 


with Permission Caps and in their Robes.” 

In No. 2564 of the same (1690) we find :— 

* A Guenea Negro Boy...... in a black cloth suet, 
and on his head a black Cloth Permission Cap 
+... Strayed away on the 3d instant.” 

There are other entries similar to the first 
of these, to which also may perhaps be com- 
pared “Here’s three permission bonnets for 
ye,” in Allan Ramsay’s ‘Three Bonnets,’ 
1722. I shall be glad of information as to 
the meaning of “ permission cap.” 

. A. H. Murray. 


Lorp De anp ‘N. & Q.’— Mr. 


Hugh Walker, in his extremely interesting | 


biographical sketch of this versatile writer, 
has the following at p. 37 of this all too brief 
monograph :— 

“He [Lord De Tabley] wrote frequently to Vo/es 
cul (ueries, especially in 1879, during the first half 
of which he contributed no fewer than fifty-one 
articles under various signatures.” 

Will some one who knows these various 
signatures kindly furnish me with the 
references thereto? Mr. Tinsley Pratt, in 
his ‘ Bibliography of De Tabley’ (Manchester 
(Juarterly, April, 1900), makes no allusion 
to these “ fifty-one articles.” 

_ Again, did De Tabley’s contributions con- 
tinue until his death in 1895? If so, refer- 
ences also, please. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen's Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 

(Mr. Walker is correct in his statement that Lord 
De Tabley contributed fifty-one articles to‘ N. & Q.’ 
in the tirst half of 1879. Two were signed with his 
name, and will be found in the Index to 5 8. xi. 
under ‘Warren, J. L.’; twenty-two were signed 
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Zero, and twenty-seven A, being duly indexed 
under these signatures. In 5" 8S. xii. one article bore 
his name, eleven were signed Zero, and eightcen y 3 
This information will enable Lord De Tabley’s 
earlier and later communications to be traced. } 


ConsTABLES OR GOVERNORS OF STIRLING 
CastLte.—In these days of the inferior 
parliamentary, ministerial, and plutocratic 
“ nobility,” one turns to the ancient military 
and feudal aristocracy to find the real 
genuine noblesse. Old Scotland, for example, 
was divided into four military districts, the 
chief command being at Stirling Castle. The 
commanders (Constables or Governors) were 


chosen from the most reliable military 
| otlicers of the aristocracy. I desire te have 
'the ancestry, arms, and posterity of these, 
|commencing with those of Stirling Castle, 
| for consolidation in book form as basis for 
| aristocraticorganization. My ancestor, Robert 
‘de Forsyth, was Constable (or Governor) in 
1368. He was son of Osbert, and descended 
from Grimoard de Forsath, Vicomte de 
Fronsac in 1030—Aquitaine, France, from 
which country many of the old cavaliers of 
Scotland were descended. The Earl of Marr 
was Governor temp. Charles I. Who were 
the others?) What are their arms, ancestry, 
and posterity ? Please address direct. 
Forsytu, VIicoMTE DE Fronsac. 

Ottawa, Canada. 

Wirkes’s Partour.—Was Wilkes’s Parlour 
at Guildhall or the Mansion House? and why 
was it so called? 

Alton. 

CarpinaL Newman orn Anotuer have 
| lately read René Boylesve’s ‘L’Enfant 4 la 

Balustrade, which has been translated into 
English, furnished with a title that has no 
relation to that affixed by the original author, 
and characterized by some critic, with an 
undiscriminating literary palate, as “ the 
French ‘Cranford.’” One of the heroines, 
when a girl of fifteen, was taken by her 
father, an anti-clerical Deputy, to Rome, 
where she met Lord “ Wolesley,” a charming 
young man, who had “des cheveux d’enfant, 
des dents de femme, et des yeux de la couleur 
de l'eau qui clapote au fond d'une caverne 
marine.” He had also a profound admiration 
of Newman, and offered to present the 
maiden to his Eminence, who was at that 
time in Rome :— 

* Elle eu l’honneur d’'approcher Newman dans les 
jardins du Pinciv. Il se garda de toute parole 
mondaine, et comme il avait paru connaitre le nom 
du député de Paris, il lui dit, non sans aménité, 
mais sans faiblesse, qu'il vénérait, quant lui, dans 
les perséecuteurs de Eglise les artisans inconscients 
d’une wuvre sacrée: ‘Qui sait, dit-il, si Neron, 
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dont horrible rv donna tant d'élan la vertu’ this industry in England? I desire to 
chrétienne, & Toil de Dieu ne vaut pas rapitre ascertain when the plaiting of straw for use in 
mple the manufacture of hats or bonnets became 
ede si > re ete » 7 
grandes vérités,’” &e. recognized industry. The earliest date of 
tall ine which I have note is in James L., but doubtless 
- 
ever really spoke or wrote words to this : ee 
I, CHaLKLey Goucp. 
effect, and give, if possible, an exact quota- 
tion of them ! Sr. Swrrnty. Letters to Geonce Tiomson.— 
In Willis’s Current Votes, November, 1852, 
Avriors or Quotations Wantep.— Can p, 96, I note that 
readers of N. « Q. kindly help me tO «the very interesting series of letters which Burns 
trace any of the following, which may or addressed to the late Geo. Thomson were sold by 
may not be correctly cited?) I have met Mr. Nisbet at the close of the sale just completed 
them in reading and forgotten where, or of the library of the late Mr. C. b. Tait. The 
have not vet been able to find their source :— | Yolume_ was put up at 200 guineas, and after keen 
competition, was knocked down at 260. The pur- 
de la vie des femmes, ¢haser is an English nobleman, whose name not 
Cest un episode dans celle des hommes. yet transpired ; but we are able to communicate to 
I know the English form of the idea in our re oaue ....that there is every probability that 


Byron’s ‘ Don Juan,’ canto i. st. 194, but have | the volume will remain in Scotland.” 


no notion of the French author. I shall be glad to learn of its ery where- 

. Leurs écrits sont des vols qwils nous ont faits abouts. I fancy most readers of ‘N. & Q. 
da avance ‘are conversant with Mr. J. Cuthbert Haddes s 
I understand this is Piron’s, but where ? book on George Thomson which appeared a 


3. Mon verre est petit [n'est pas grand], mais je few years ago. 
bois dans mon verre. “Ron ert Murpocn LawRance. 
4. Voltaire, uel que soit le nom dont on le nomme, 71, Bon-Accord Street, Aberdeen. 

Cest un siecle vivant, c'est un siecle fait homme. 
A reference to Lamartine’s ‘ Meditations 
Poétiques: xviii. Ressouvenir du Lac Léman,’ 
appears to be incorrect, or else I have not 
consulted the right edition. 


Scortisu Navat Minitary ACADEMY. 
—Could any reader refer me to an account 
or history of the above Academy, which | 
believe was founded in Edinburgh in the 

5. Se jour de dite, year 1836, but which no longer exists? 

Un jour de deuil, have heard that in the Crimean War alone 
La vie est faite 'a hundred of its pupils fought, of whom 
En un clin d'eil. | ten died on the field. 
Mery, but where? Cuarces E. Hewrr. 

6. Les grandes douleurs sont muettes. Fisumoncers’ Comepany AND THE GERMAN 
Vauvenargues’ and where? | Emreror.—I should be glad to be informed 

7. Thanks are lost by promises delayed. | of the date of the account in 7he Times of 
Is not this from Pope? | the presentation by the Fishmongers’ Com- 

&. Swayed by every wind that blows (or some- _~ * of 2. jewelled casket to HIM, the 
thing !ike it). ' German Emperor (William IL) and_ its 
approximate cost. 

J. M.R.CS 
30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 


Is there not a quotation to the effect S 
that if one does a kindness a number of times 
to another, and refuses to do it the last time, 
only the refusal is remembered? It may be, Tie Essay.—Is there a separate history of 
English or French. Epwarp Latuam. the essay, or some volume in which its history 


) 
Lorp Mayors.—Who was Lord Mayor of is given at length! D. 


London’in 1821? Is there any book which P. pUrte’s ‘Genesis’ is Baskisi. — 
contains the neues and history of the Lord D'Urte’s translation of the book of Genesis 
Mayors of London from 1830 to 1840 | ? and part of Exodus in the “ Aneedota Oxoni- 
L. E.C. |ensia” has been mentioned in ‘N. & 

Alton. (9 S. v. 396, 442 ; viii. 378). Neither in the 
[John T. Thorpe was Lord Mayor in 1820-1, and Oxford edition nor in my criticism thereon 
Christopher Magnay in Is21-2 * Haydn's Dict. of published in two numbers of Zhe American 
Mayors, * Mayors of | nal of Philology (Baltimore, in Maryland, 
1902) was it pointed out that in xliv. 5 
some reader kindly | the words ceta equiazqui ecaqutuco bLaitic 
give me early references to the practice of mean literally “the which (thing) he will 


| 
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truly know.” Can it be ascertained from 
what edition of Calvin’s French, which he 
follows generaliy very faithfully, or from 
what other source, D’Urte may have taken 
this interpretation of olwvigerac? The Trini- 
tarian Bible Society of London means, I be- 
lieve, to publish a third edition of ‘ Etorkia’ ; 
and in that, if Iam allowed again to revise 
the text, | propose to change the words, and 
read cena: asmatzen baitic? “whereby 
indeed he divineth ?” 

In the Chapel of Jesus College, in Oxford, 
the window nearest to the entrance from the 
ante-chapel, on the north side, was filled 
with stained glass to commemorate the 
editor of the said volume of “Anecdota,” Mr. 
Llewelyn Thomas, whom I met at Bayonne, 
at St. Jean de Luz, and at Biarritz, when he 
was chaplain to the Anglican Church in the 
last-named town in the summer of 1892. 
This page of ‘N. & Q.’ may possibly outlast 
that window; so let it bear a copy of the 
inscription which runs at the foot thereof :— 
AD MAJOREM DEI GLORIAM ET IN MEM: 
LEOLINI THOMAS, A.M. HUJUS COLLEGIE SOCTI, 
QUI IN CHRISTO OBDORMIVIT DIE XII” MENS: 
MAIL A.S. MDCCCXCVIT’. 

Has the epitaph of another distinguished 
British Bascophile, Sir Thomas Browne of 
Norwich, been published? Where does it 
exist ? E. 8S. Dopeson. 


Irtsu Porato Rines.—Is any reader able 
to give me any information as to the antiquity 
or historical uses of the Irish potato ring? 

H. W. D. 

Marr anp Burnet Famicies.— According 
to the grant of arms on record in the Heralds’ 
College, made 7 November, 1774, to Arthur 
Mair, Esq., of the parish of St. Martin’s-in- 
the-Fields, his father, the Rev. William Mair, 
minister of Kincardine O'Neil, in Aberdeen- 


shire, married “ Katherine, daughter of the 
deceased Robert Burnet (formerly minister 
in Aberdeenshire, related to the family of 
Leys, of which family was Bishop Burnet).” 
I shall be grateful for any information as to 
the parentage of this Robert Burnet and his | 
connexion with the Burnets of Leys. Was | 
this Arthur Mair one of the founders of the 
firm of Cox & Mair, army agents ? 
Joun CoMBER. 
High Steep, Jarvis Brook. Sussex. 


Antiquity or Jaran.—I recently read that 
the present Emperor of Japan claims that his 
dynasty has occupied the throne “from time 
immemorial,” but have not the reference at 
hand. Vhe Daily Chronicle of 11 February, 


in its ‘Oftice Window’ column, states that 


11 February “is the anniversary of the coro- 
nation of the first emperor, who ascended 
the throne at a place called Kashiwara, near 
the modern town of Nara, some five-and- 
twenty centuries ago.” Now how far is this 
claim to antiquity borne out by historical 
evidence? And what are the earliest records 
of Japan? Long as the boast of 2,500 years 
is, it pales before that of Menelik, the present 
Emperor of “ Ethiopia” or Abyssinia, who 
claims to be lineally descended from King 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
Frepk. A. Epwarps. 
56, Eyot Gardens, Hammersmith. 


Beglics. 
* LAMB” IN PLACE-NAMES. 
(10" §. iii. 109.) 

Tue index to Kemble’s ‘Charters’ contains 
A.-S. Laml-durne, ¢.e., Lamb-bourn ; Lam/a- 
him, ¢.e., “ lambs’ home,” unless it is an error 
for Lam/a-ham, de. ‘lambs’ enclosure,” 
which is far more likely ; Lam+e-hith, 
“lambs’ hithe or landing-place,” familiarly 
known as Lambeth; and Lam-hyrst, 
Lamb-hurst, said to be in Hampshire. 

From a philological point of view, the sb. 
lamb is of considerable interest, as it is one 
of the few words which, like ch//d, made the 
plural in -ru, Mod. E. -er. Hence Lamber- 
ious, in Sussex, is simply “lambs’ hurst ’ ; 
not from the singular, but from the plural. 
Like the Latin corpus (pl. corp-ore), it was 
once a “ neuter in -os.” 

Watrer W. SKEAT. 

In Stephen Whatley’s ‘England’s Gazetteer,’ 
Lond., 1751, vol. i., will be found the three 
following “ Lambs,” which I think are worth 
transcribing :— 

* Lambeote, ov Lorncote (Nott.), near the Trent, 
S.W. of Bingham, was sold by Geo. Pilkington in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth to John Rosell, whose 
posterity had it lately, if they have it not still. 

** Lambcote (Warw.) was originally a member of 
Lower Katendon, and belonged to Kenilworth 
Abbey, but at the Dissolution was granted to Rich. 
Andrews and Leonard Chamberlain, Esqrs., and the 
heirs of the former. It came afterwardsto George 
Ld. Willoughby of Brook. 

** Lamborne (Essex), 4 m. from Epping, between 
Waltham Abbey and Rumford, belonged anciently 
to the said Abbey. ‘This manor is held by the 
service of the ward-staff, viz., to carry a load of 
straw, in a cart with 6 horses, 2 ropes and 2 men, 
in harness, to watch the said ward-statl, when it is 
brought to the neighbouring hamlet of Abridge. 
There were certain lands in this parish formerly 
called Minchin - Lands, which belonged to the 
monastery at Stratford le Bow, and were granted 
by K. Henry VILL. to Sir Ralph Sadler, who sold 
them to Owen Low, Esq.” 
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A ward-staff, I find, is a constable’s or 
watchman’s staff. Some further information 
on the subject of this ancient “service of the 
ward-staff” would be very acceptable. I 
should also like to know something more 
about “ Minchin-Lands.” Wa. Norman. 

6, St. James’s Place, Plumstead. 


In the immediate vicinity of Jedburgh 
there is a field which bears the name of 
“Lamb Skin.” It belonged, along with other 
property, to the Ainslies, a family famous 
in the history of Jedburgh. One of them 
attained to some fame as a surveyor. John 


Ainslie was born in Jedburgh on 22 April, | 


1745, and one of his first efforts as a draughts- 
man, if not the earliest, was his * Plan of 
Jedburgh. On this plan the field above 
designated is marked very prominently. The 
copies now extant are very scarce, but one is 


to be found in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. | 


Unfortunately there is no date on the plan, 
but as it was the first, and we know that 
Ainslie surveyed Selkirkshire in 1772, it is 


more than likely that the theory of Mr. | organism. 


George Watson, who fixes the year as 1770 
or 1771, is correct. To quote again from 
Mr. Watson, who has devoted some research 
to the work of this townsman, “On 1 January, 
1782, Ainslie’s ‘Atlas of the World’ was 
published.” It is interesting to note that 
instead of the familiar term now in general 
use, “as the crow flies” —the earliest reference 
to which phrase Dr. Murray, in his * English 


| views or tastes differ from their own. 


in Pembroke, Lambeg in Antrim, and Lamber- 
hurst in Sussex. Then we have Lamba, an 
islet in the Yell Sound, and Lambe, an islet 
in the Firth of Forth. 
Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 
sradford. 


The ‘Post Office Guide’ 


gives Lambhill, 
near Glasgow. 


Harry Hens. 


Spurr (10 ii. 406 ; iii. 17, 51, 
95).—The statesmanlike note of Pror. SKEAT, 
if | may be allowed to use the phrase, has set 
this question on a proper basis. The dis- 
cussion has, however, been useful, as it has 
shown that the “split infinitive” is neither 
ungrammatical nor illogical, and that its 
employment is purely a matter of taste. It 
may be hoped that **those who have failed 
in literature and art” will now allow its use 
without mast-heading every writer whose 
The 
great point is that the English language, 
like the English Constitution, is a living 
A continual process of growth 
is going on, and to say that Shakespeare or 
Milton did not employ a certain locution is 


no argument against its legitimate use at the 


Dictionary,’ gives in a quotation of date | 


1800—the term “‘distance thro’ the air” was 
employed.” J. Lixpsay Hison. 
Public Library, Jedburgh. 


There is a Lamwith, or Lamwath, stream 
in Holderness, East Yorkshire (see the index 
to Poulson’s ‘ History of Holderness’). 

W. C. B. 

There is a village and parish called 
Lamberhurst in Kent, some five miles from 
Tunbridge Wells. Other than those men- 
tioned by the querist, the only place-names 
which I have come across in which the name 
appears are those of Lambrigg in Westmore- 
land, Lambcote in Warwickshire, Lambcroft 
in Lincolnshire, Lambourne in Essex, Lamb- 
ston in Pembrokeshire, Lambton in Durham, 
Lambeth in Surrey, and Lamb Abbey (or 
Lamorbey), near Bexley in Kent. The manor 
of this last-mentioned place at one time 
belonged to the Lamienbys. Lamerton in 
Devonshire is sometimes called “‘ Lamberton.” 

R. Vavenan Gower. 


Lambholm is an island in the Orkney 
group. Lambrook is in Somerset, Lambston 


present day. Both Shakespeare and Milton 
employed many forms which will not be 
found in Chaucer or Gower, just as at the 
present day we do not always follow the 
constitutional methods which prevailed in 
the time of Edward I. or Henry VIII. If 
writers like Browning or Meredith have 
thought that by “splitting the infinitive” 
the expression of their ideas has gained in 
precision, in emphasis, or in euphony, they 
have been perfectly right in disregarding the 
critics, and in following their own opinion. 
W. F. Pripeavux. 
We are given to understand by those to 
whom the split infinitive is abhorrent that 
its use is carefully eschewed by standard 
English authors. It may, therefore, be of 
interest to mention that Dr. Hall’s paper in 
The American Journal of Philology (1882, 
pp. 17-24) is chietly composed of a list of 
examples of the idiom, with full references. 
The authors quoted range from Wyclif to 
W. H. Mallock and Leslie Stephen, and in- 
clude such names as Lord Berhers, Tyndale, 
Dr. John Donne, Sir Thomas Browne, Samuel 
Pepys, Dr. Richard Bentley, Defoe, Edmund 
Burke, Dr. Samuel Johnson, Robert Southey, 
S. T. Coleridge, Charles Lamb, W. Words- 
worth, Lord Macaulay, De are Herbert 
Spencer, Charles Reade, Matthew Arnold, 
Bishop Wilberforce, and John Ruskin. It 
would, of course, take up too much space in 
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*‘N. & Q. to reproduce the quotations from 
these selected writers, some of whom are, I 
believe, considered to be masters of English, 
though betraying no qualms when inserting 
unattached adverbs within their infinitives. 

Dr. Hall came to the conclusion that the 
two writers who were especially addicted to 
tae use of the phrase were Madame D’Arblay 
and Bishop Pecock, the latter furnishing cach 
an instance as this: “forto perfitli, sureli, 
and sufticientli undirstonde Holi Scripture.” 
I hasten to observe that I am not penetrated 
with admiration by this particular example, 
for it reminds one too much of those sepa- 
rable German verbs whose component parts 
are apt to be sundered by a swamp of paren- 
theses; but it shows to what lengths an 
enthusiast will go in this direction. One 
may balance this with such half-hearted 
Shakespearean usages as ‘‘to proceed and 
justly and religiously unfold,” and “to line 
and new repair our towns” (‘ King Henry V.,’ 
1. ii. 10; IL. iv. 7). Besides these, there may 
be also added to Dr. Hall’s list Brron’s “ to 
slowly trace” (‘Childe Harold,’ II. xxv.). 

If, therefore, there are some authors in whose 
works the split infinitive in all its naked 
shamelessness has escaped detection, it is 
obvious that there nevertheless exists abun- 
dant support for its use if the personal taste 
of a writer inclines him to regard the idiom 
with favour or indifference. But if he shares 
Mano’s fierce hatred of the construction, 
it will at least be judicious to so place the 
adverb that there can be no doubt as to what 
verb is qualified. J. Dormer. 


Is not the question one of feeling rather 
than one of rules? Is anything to be gained 
by using the split infinitive? or is it a mere 


it may be used to increase the delicacy of our 
expression in certain cases, and that its use 
is therefore legitimate. 

If we take a phrase like “I certainly think 
he is wrong ” (see Sweet’s ‘ English Grammar’ 
6n position of adverbs), and turn it into an 
infinitive construction, we get three possible 
forms, corresponding to the three possible 
forms of the original. 

1. I certainly think he is wrong. 

Then you ought to certainly think I am 


right. 
2. Certainly I think he is wrong. — 
are ought certainly to think I am 
right. 
3. I think certainly he is wrong. 
ie you ought to think certainly I am 
right. 
In No. 1 is not “I certainly think ” equiva- 
lent to“ I consider,” the adverb being blended 


with the verb to form a new compound, viz., 
the verb “ to certainly-think,” and do we not 
change the sense by writing “certainly to 
think”? Would not this sutticiently justify 
the use of the split infinitive in certain cases ? 
“T hardly open my eyes” is equivalent to “I 
half-open my eyes,” and the infinitives would 
express the same difference. Thus, “What a 
leasure it is to hardly open your eyes and 
ook through the waving boughs !” is, I think, 
preferable to “ What a pleasure it is hardly to 
open your eyes and,’ &c. P. G. Wiison. 
Amsterdam. 


When Maro condemns such a phrase as 
“the custom is a bad one,” he condemns 
Addison. But Dr. Johnson says that this 
mode of speech is not elegant, though it is 
used by good authors. Dr. Johnson himself 
is one of those who have used the split 
infinitive. But, so far as I know, he has used 
it only once. In the Bible I have met with 
several instances of the adverb joined to the 
infinitive, but with no instance of the split 
infinitive. In ‘Hamlet’ we find :— 

Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 
But greatly to tind quarrel in a straw 
When honour’s at the stake. 
And in ‘ Paradise Lost’ is the line :— 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains, 

In the poetry of Gray there is no instance 
of an adverb being joined to the infinitive, 
with the exception of the negative ‘‘ not to 
wound my heart” and “still to bring.” In 
the poetry of one or two other well-known 
poets I looked in vain for such examples. 

E. YARDLEY. 


Is to the sign of the dative in A.-S.? I 


unnecessary vulgarism? It seems to me that | thought in to write=the act of writing, (0, 
‘as in to-day, to-morrow, and t’Archdeacon in 


Northern dialect=the, the definite article, 
not=Fr. & dive, Lat. ad dicendum. The verb 
is usually qualified by words following, but 
not always. T. Witson. 


Notes oN DIcKENS AND 
THACKERAY (10 §. iii. 22, 73, 131).—The 
title-page of the printed music score of ‘The 
Mountain Sylph’ is as follows :— 

“The Mountain Sylph, A Grand Opera in two 
Acts, as performed at the New Theatre Royal 
English Opera House. Written by T. J. Thacke- 
ray, Esq™. Composed by John Barnett.” 

Witu1am H. CumMInes. 


Parents oF PrecEDENCE §. iii. 90).— 
Warrants of Precedence were issued certainly 
as early as 1660. I can think of one on 
record in Ulster’s Office granted as early as 
1669 to the daughters of Thomas, Viscount 
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Thurles, eldest son of Walter, eleventh Earl 
of Ormonde (see ‘The Scots Peerage,’ 8vo, 
1904, vol. i. p. 53); and there are several 
others. 

[should say that such warrants in Scotland 
would be on record in the Lyon Oftice, if they 
were not destroyed by the fire there in the 
reign of Charles I[f., or reference might be 
made to the records of the Privy Seal in the 
New Register House, Edinburgh. 

Antuur Vicars, Ulster. 


* ToURMALINE”: Its KrymoLocy (10% 8. 
iii. 66, 115).—I should like to thank Pror. 
SKEAT for referring me to his ‘Concise Dic- 
tionary.’ [ ought to have consulted it before 
writing my note, but had only his larger 
dictionary by me. It may interest him if I 
add that [I have now traced the erroneous 
statement that fourntil is the true Cinga- 


lese name for this stone as far back as 1775, 
when it appeared in Dr. Priestley’s treatise 
*On Electricity’ (vol. i. p. 368). Thence it 
got into Chambers’s ‘Cyclopedia,’ 1786 edi- | 
tion,and into Nees, 1819, and sothrough other 
works of reference to the ‘Imperial’ and 
*Century ’ dictionaries of the present day. 
James Piatt, Jun. 
In his note on this subject Mr. Jas. Pratt, 
JuN. (whose communications I always read 
with the liveliest interest), has, unwittingly, 
reslain the slain. Just over ten years ago 
spent some time and trouble in investigating 
the history of the word tourmaline, and the 
result of my researches was printed in the | 
number for February, 1895, of the Monthly | 
Literary Register and Notes and Queries for | 
Ceylon. I there gave practically all the facts | 
that Mr. Prarr has recorded in his note, and | 
a good deal besides. (Should Mr. Pratt! 
desire to see my communication, I shall be | 
most happy to lend him the volume con- | 
taining it.) I sent a copy of the paper | 
referred to to Pror. SKEAT, drawing his | 
attention to the error in his ‘Concise Etymo- 
logical Dictionary * (fourth ed., supplement) ; 
and [am glad to see that in the latest edition 
of that admirable little work the mistake has | 
been amended. That the word tourmaline is 
a corruption of the Sinhalese toramalli seems 
probable; but how it received a pseudo- 
French termination I have not found. I 
hope that Mr. Prarr will continue his in- 
vestigations into the history of the word in 
European languages. Donatp Ferauson. 
20. Beech House Road, Croydon. 


(10 S. ii. 503; iii, 9, 112).—I | 
do not accept Mr. Appy’s suggestions ; nor 
do I suppose that others will do so. I take 
his points one by one. 


1. He says the M.E. form ought to have 
been wa'ssel ; but it was not. 

2. The form vossel is simply due to the 
action on the « of the preceding w, just as we 
write wan, but pronounce it as if it rimed 
with on. It therefore shows that the second 
letter was short a, and not a: at all. 

3. The argument that stone is steinn ia 
Icelandic has nothing to do with it, because 
the o in sfone is long ; and the o in wosse/ is 
not so. 

4. There is no reason why Layamon’s zwvts 
hail should be “ popular etymology,” for his 
were not the days when popular etymologies 
of ordinary substantives were being con- 
stantly made up, as they were in Tudor times. 
His story may be all false, and yet it may 
represent an old tradition. Really, we must 
consider chronology. It is true that popular 
etymology has at all times misinterpreted 
place-names and personal names ; but wssi?/ 
1s not a personal name. 

5. I account for the spelling massa, also 
for the form zrossel; Mr. Appy can only 
account for a spelling warssel, which I do 
not find. It is or him to tell us where it 
occurs. Wa rer W. Skeart. 


*Epwix AND ANGELINA’ (10° 
S.iii. 49). —Mitford, in his life of Goldsmith, 
has written on this subject as follows :— 


“Tt has been alleged that this ballad is only « 
translation of an ancient French poem, entitle 
‘Raimond et Angeline.’ The discussion that took 
place on the subject may be seen in The Month/y 
Revie tor September, 1797, and The European 
Maga-ine for 1802. It appeared in a small obscure 
volume called * The Quiz’ in 1767. That only one 
of these poems can claim originality is clear; but, 
speaking with ditlidence on a production in « 
foreign language, I should pronounce the French, 
in many of its parts, to have the air of a transla- 
tion; there is a coldness and flatness in some of the 
lines; and it is certainly very inferior in beauty 
and spirit to the English. This at least is certain, 
that no such poem, in its present dress, could have 
appeared in an ancient French noyel, for it is in 
the language and style of Florian and the writers 


| of that day, a little altered and disguised.” 


I suppose that the date of 1767, given to 
‘The Quiz’ by Mitford, is wrong, and that 
Mr. Dosett's date of 1797 is right. Other- 
wise Mitford’s reference to Florian is not 
happy ; for Florian was born in 1755. 

E. YARDLEY. 


Con- ContTrRAcTION 8. ii. 427 ; iii. 111).— 
One’s first feeling on reading Mr. WILLIAMs’s 
note is annoyance that this sort of hanky- 

anky should be played with the text of the 
"irst Folio. But on second thoughts the whole 
proceeding seems so extremely puerile that 
annoyance becomes merged in amusement. 


is 
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Will Mr. Wittrams explain his contention a 
little more fully? Is it aflirmed that as the 
compositor set up the text the great Bacon 
stood over him and slipped in his cryptic 
sentence? or is he supposed to have arranged 
with the compositor to expand or contract 
the lettering so that this phrase should 
appear at the thirty-third line? The text, 
I may say, shows no sign of this, so that I 
think that question may be answered in the 
negative. 

Then, again, it is a little unfortunate that 
the line happens to be the thirty-first, unless 
the stage directions are counted, which is 
unusual. It is also a little unfortunate that 
Mr. WILLIAMs’s answer by no means fits the 

uestion. As JI understand it, we are asked 
if the C reversed, used as an abbreviation for 
Con, might not have been known as “the 
horn.” Mr. WILLIAMs’s answer is that “ the 
horn” in a passage in the First Folio stands 
for C, which is another story altogether, and 
can have no warrant whatever except in 
the imagination of the writer. Even if 
3’s question could be answered in 
the affirmative, which has yet to be seen, it 
would lend no support to Mr. Winttams's 
contention. 

Sedgeford Hall. 


With all respect to Mr. WitttaMs, I beg 
to point out that he takes for granted what 
he is asked to prove, and adds a minus 
quantity to our information on the point 
raised by Qurrinus. If any positive instance 
of the sign in question being called “the 
horn” can be found, I sincerely hope it will 
be sent to Dr. Murray, for incorporation in 
the supplement to the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary.” Does not Qurrinus bring down the 
use of this contraction rather late? I know 
it well in MSS. down to about the end of the 
fifteenth century, and in a certain number of 

rinted books of that century; and should 
xe sorry to fix a positive date for its dis- 
appearance, seeing that a compositor might 
casually use a single one in a book to save 
trouble in “ justifying” some awkward line. 
But it is certainly rare in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It had, however, a name so late as 
1597, as may be read in Morley’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to Musick,’ book i. p. 36, that name 
being, as one might expect, neither more nor 
less than con per se. May we have a refer- 
ence to books in which this sign is “horn- 
shaped”? As it is not very common, a note 
of the pages would save trouble in finding 
the instances. 


Conpitions or SALE §. ii. 269).—The 
earliest “Conditions of Sale” I have been 


able to find in my office relate to some 
houses in St. Luke’s (Old Street), and are 
dated 14 November, 1787. They are very 
short, but substantially the same as those of 
the present day. Epwarp HERoN-ALLEN. 


Copyinc Press (10 §. ii. 488).—Your 
correspondent should refer to 8" S. xi. 226, 298, 
337, for instances of its use in 1809 and 1782, 
and for the description of a machine invented 
by Mr. Wedgwood, which had been in the 
possession of the family of your contributor 
for at least three generations, and was then 


excellent preservation. 


Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Fiayine (9° S. xii. 429, 489 ; 10% S. 
i. 15, 73, 155, 352; ii. 14).—At the fifth refer- 
ence [ gave a quotation relating to the 
human skin nailed to the door of Hadstock 
Church, Essex. From a paragraph in 7he 
East London Advertiser of 21 January, IL 
learn that this skin was recently offered for 
sale at Stevens's Auction Rooms :— 

“When the door was removed for repairs lately 
the ghastly remnant was found under an_ iron 
inge. Now this last memento of a Danish pirate, 
encased in a mahogany box, with a collection of 
literary references to it, has gone for 3/. 3s, not 
a high price for a relic of such rarity.” 

Joun T. Pace. 


West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


EpMonp AND Epwarp (10 iii. 49).—I 
have frequently met with these names used 
indifferently for the same person in original 
documents and other MSS. of the seventeenth 
century. But whether so used in “ medieval 
times” I cannot state with any such degree 


Motor InpEX Marks S. ii. 468).—The 
letters were assigned to the various registra- 
tion districts in the order of time when appli- 
cation was made by the several authorities 
(with one or two exceptions). S and [I 
precede or follow the other letters in the case 
of Scotland and Ireland respectively. Edin- 
burgh has plain S and Glasgow plain G. In 
England, when the single alphabet had been 
exhausted by being assigned to the first set 
of applicants, the list was continued by A A, 
AB, &c., followed by B A, BB, &e., C A, 
C B, &c., and so on. W. 5S. B. H. 


ANTIQUARY 7». ANTIQUARIAN §, i. 325, 
396; ii. 174, 237, 396, 474).—I have before mea | 
copy of a letter dated “ Trieste, 14 January, ° 
1883,” from that great purist Sir Richard 
| Burton, to Bernard Quaritch, critivizing a 
| pamphlet of mine which he had sent him. 
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He says: “It begins éad/y, musical anti- 
quarian,’ adjective for substantive.” I have 
said “antiquary ” since then. 

Epwarp Heron- Aten. 


Font Consecration (10 ii. 269, 336).— 
Il am much obliged to Mr. J. Hopson 
Matraews for his information. An account 
of the ceremony will be found in an Anglo- 
Saxon Pontifical in the Public Library at 
Rouen, also in the Pontifical of Edmund 
Lacey, 1421. Q. W. ¥. 


BANKRUPTS IN 1708-9 (10 S. ii, 487).— 
Walter Rye, in his ‘Records and Record 
Searching,’ 1888, says that the bankruptcy 
deeds before 1831 are at the Bankruptcy 
Commissioners’ Office, after that year in 
Close Roll. 
stated that the records subsequent to 1710 
were in the new Bankruptcy Buildings next 
Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Probably 
Mr. Mason may obtain some information 
from the following work in the library of the 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus : “The 
Bankrupts’ Directory...... with alpha- 
betical list of all those persons who have 
surrendered themselves to, or have been 
summoned to be examined by, the Commis- 
sioners according to the last two Acts of 
Parliament,’ London, 1708. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Hour or Sunset at 
iii. 87).—The latitude of Washington being 
38° 55’ N., and the sun’s declination 23° 15'S. 
on 15 December, the hour angle at rising or 
setting will be 70° 32’, equal in time to 
4h. 42m. By that interval, then, the sun 
will rise or set at Washington before passing 
the meridian. But as the meridian passage 
takes place on 15 December at 5m. before 
noon by mean time, the sun will set 4h. 42 m. 
after that, te, at 4h. 37m. by a clock 
regulated to Washington time. 

W. T. Lyxy. 

Blackheath. 


TRAVELS IN Cutna (10% §. ii. 408 ; iii. 15).— 
In the Royal Geographical Society's library, 
1, Savile Row, W., the other day—why do we 
say the other day when we mean an other 
day !—I came across a book which will pro- 
bably give the information about English 
travellers in China desired by the Rev. Epwin 
§. Crane. Its title is ‘Bibliotheca Sinica: 
Dictionnaire Bibliographique des Ouvrages 
relatifs lEmpire Chinois, par Henri 
Cordier, vol. i., Paris, 1904. No doubt the 
librarian would allow the inquirer access to 


this book, or would help him to the desired | 


A correspondent at 8 §. v. 417) 


information. He might also refer to the 
recently issued volume dealing with China 
in “The World’s History,” edited by Helm- 
holt, and the articles in the ninth edition of 
the * Encyclopedia Britannica’ and supple- 
ment, whieh, I believe, give bibliographies. 

Frepk. A. Epwarps, F.R.G.S 
56, Eyot Gardens, Hammersmith, W. 


Hamiet Watiine (10 §. ii. 488).—This 
gentleman is still living in Ipswich. He is 
a very aged man, and | believe he has copies 
of every drawing he has ever done, many of 
them very remarkable. For instance, some 
curious mural drawings were discovered 
under the whitewash when the church at 
Earl Stonham was being restored. These, 
| owing to needful repair, had to be destroyed, 
jand Mr. Watling’s copies are all that 
| remain of them. M. E. Nose. 


| (10 ii. 408 ; iii. 33, 94).—My 
| authority for stating that Crawe is a variant 
| of Crab is the first volume of the ‘ Exchequer 
Rolls of Scotland.’ John Crab, custumar of 
Aberdeen, is described on p. 64 as Crawe, in 
| the passage where mention is made of him 
‘as buying rope for military engines at Ber- 
wick and Norham. The passage runs thus: 
“et Johanni Crawe, ad emendum Cordas pro 
dictis machtnis, vij/. vjs. et ijd.” The date is 
1327. On pp. 398 and 530 he is called Crabbe 
and Crab. Is there not a connexion between 
the words craw and cral? Cf. Skeat’s 
*Etymol. Dict.,’ sud ‘Crayfish, Crawfish.’ 
Cur. Watson. 
Crow in Northern dialect is doubtless 
| ervaw,as is shown by the story of the Yorkshire 
‘clergyman who asked Abp. Temple to let 
| him hold in plurality a Northern living over 
some hills cae a few miles away. “ You are 
not a craw and you shan’t have it.” But has 
|E. B—r thought of G. 
Krabbe, to serab, and crabhe’? T. Witson. 
Harpenden. 


teference to Prof. Skeat’s ‘Concise Dic- 
tionary’ will, I think, substantiate what 
R. B—r says as to the impossibility of 
“ crawe” being a variant of “crab.” 

J. Hotpen MacMIcu 

*Tranp” ii. 348, 493 ; iii. 98).—I see 
no particular difficulty. If a detached part 
of a barn can be called a /ay, it may also be 
called an island. See ‘Goaf’ in the ‘ Eng. 
Dialect Dictionary, and ‘Island’ in the 
‘N.E.D.,’ which does not appear to have been 
consulted. The latter shows that an island 
is applied to ~ that is in any way 
isolated or detached ; as a cluster of houses, 
a clump of trees, and the like. It is obvious 
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that the Ringmer ¢sland consists of a cluster 
of cottages within a well-defined area. 
Wavrer W. SKEar. 

An older word “ Ayot” appears in the next 
parish to this. There are two churches, 
Ayot St. Lawrence and Ayot St. Peter, both 
on high ground, very nearly surrounded by 
the river Lea ; and I am told that *iland” 
in A.-S. and O.F. includes peninsula. 

T. Wrtson. 

Harpenden. 

Does not this word mean the upper or 
high land, landing, or storey {n a barn, wholly 
or in part, divided into two floors? I certainly 
remember a barn of that character in which 
sixty years ago I performed prodigious feats 
of leaping from the high landing into the 
gradually lowering mow below, while two 
men gaily plied their flails on the threshing- 
floor. The threshing-floor was in the centre, 
where the big doors opened, and on either 
side of it were huge bags into which the 
sheaves of corn were unloaded from the wains 
in harvest time. The west bay had an upper 
continuation over a spacious storehouse, in 
which latter place were a root-cutter, grind- 
stone, barrows, and various small gear. It 
was, in fact, part of the barn, but partitioned 
off from the west bay to a height of perhaps 
nine feet, and covered with boarding to form 
a floor for the space above. The upper space 
went to the apex of the roof, and was open 
to the rest of the barn at its eastend. Now, 
whenever a good harvest came, the top storey, 
the “i-land,” would be filled first ; then the 
mow in the west bay would be built up against 
it. In the instance quoted by Mr. ARKLE, 
the upper storey had been filled with rye, 
which was allowed to remain after the ad- 
jacent corn had been thrashed—not an un- 
common practice where the grain in the 
upper land or storey differed from that which 
was built up in the adjoining bay. 

WELForD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Bacon orn Usner? (10 §. ii. 407, 471; iii. 
94.)—In the first edition of ‘ Reliquize Wot- 
tonianz,’ 1651, p. 538, the verses 
“The World’s a bubble” are subscribed 
“Tgnoto”; in the editions of 1654, 1672, and 
1685 this signature was changed to ‘ Fra. 
Lord Bacon.” But whether the ascription 
was made by Sir Henry Wotton himself, or 
by Walton, who edi Sir Henry’s papers, 
cannot be stated with certainty. Wotton’s 
admiration of Bacon is shown in the very 
interesting letter which is printed at p. 411 
of the ‘ Reliquiz,’ 1651. 

The weight of evidence is certainly in 


favour of Bacon’s authorship. If Ussher, 
who did not die till 1656, had = the writer, 
would he have allowed the lines to have stood 
in Farnaby, Sylvester, and Wotton un- 
corrected ! W. F. Prrpgeavux. 


Did Wotton write Bacon's epitaph in St. 
Michael’s Church, St. Albans! I thought, 
and think, till I know better, that it was 
written by his cultor and fuutorv, Thomas 
Meautys. T. 

Harpenden. 


Besant (10S. iii. 28, 113).—People ought to 
be allowed to pronounce their names as they 
please; but I remember that W. Besant when 
an undergraduate was called Bésant. Itisa 
foreign name, and there can be no antiquity 
in the Besant pronunciation, said to have 


been favoured. B. P. O. 


As opposed to T.’s statement, I have it 
from a gentleman how he was told by the 
late Sir Walter that his surname should be 
pronounced as if it formed a rime to 
**neasant.” This would seem to be conclu- 
sive in respect of a name about the pronun- 
ciation of which there has been so much 
difference of opinion. Ceci, CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


BRINGING IN THE YULE “ CLoG” (10™ §. ii. 
507 ; iii. 11, 57).—L am afraid I might perhaps 
have written less ambiguously, and said that 
dun, being often interchangeable with the 
sanguine colour colloquially, was probably 
also, like the latter, a symbol of the sun. In 
any case, | was, I think, guarded enough not to 
say that “dun is often interchangeable with 
the sanguine colour as a symbol of the sun.” 
But there is some evidence in folk-lore that, 
for amuletic and sacred purposes, the dun 
and the sanguine colours were equally effec- 
tive, for the sun himself sometimes wears 
almost a dun aspect, and the red breast of 
the robin, which Grimm identifies with the 
sun-god, varies from a dull orange colour to 
almost a brown or dun colour. The berries 
of the rowan tree were none the less sacred 
to the Northern sun deity because they 
sometimes bore a yellow rather than a red 
tint, as the sun himself can scarcely be said 
to be always of ared hue. The “ Red Cow,” 
too, as we meet with her on the signboard, 
can, when we dip into her origin, be traced 
to a source much more highly fabled than 
her presence as a tavern sign would suggest ; 
and practically the “ Dun Cow” has been 
displaced in London, where only one instance 
survives, by the ** Red Cow,” of which there 
are still many instances. The old “ Red 


Cow” half-way house at Hammersmith, for 
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instance, is spoken of in a mid eighteenth 
century newspaper, in connexion with a 
highway robbery, as the **Dun Cow.” And 


is not brown or dun colour a compound of 


red and black— d/stre, in fact? 
J. MacMicuaen. 
There is a picture illustrating the ‘ Bring- 
ing in of the Yule Log’ in Brand's * Obser- 
vations on Jlopular Antiquities,’ p. 248 
(Chatto & Windus, London, 1877). 
D. v. B. 
In support of Pror. Skeat’s note on dun 
there is Lady Macbeth’s ghastly invocation : 
Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell! 


Francts P. Marcuant. 
Streatham Common. 


“Cor THE toss” (10% §. iii. 66).—The 
expression in full is **cut short the loss”—a 
maxim occurring as one of three “ golden 


rules” adopted by David Ricardo (b. 1772, | 


d. 1823), and prescribed by him to the 


intending operator on the Stock Exchange. | 
Ricardo’s rules were: “1. Never refuse an) 
option when you can get it; 2. Cut short | 


your losses; 3. Let your profits run on.” 
The meaning of the second rule is self-evident 
in its general application, as instanced in the 
case of the Carthusian purchase. If to sell 
involve loss, to delay the sale may involve 
greater loss. Therefore sell now, and, by so 
doing, “cut the loss”; more explicitly “ cut 
short the loss. In its application to Stock 
Exchange transactions, the maxim prescribes 
that when stock is bought, and when, con- 
trary to anticipation, it is found that prices 
are falling. you should resell immediately, 
and by so doing “ cut short your losses.” 
R. Oviver Hesror. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

This evidently means to diminish the loss 
of anything by some action whereby a certain 
amount of compensation for the loss is 
ensured :— 

“The Spaniards have amusingly and successfully 
‘cut the loss’ in one small matter. As is well 
known, the terms of surrender of Santiago involve 
the transportation back to Spain of the captured 
Spanish soldiers at America’s expense: and the 
contract has now been obtained by the Spanish 
Transatlantic Company. Spanish soldiers will go 
back to Spain in Spanish ships manned by Spanish 
sailors, and all that America will have to do is to 
Pr ay.” —The Westminster Gave ile, ISOs, 


J. Hotpen MacMicnact. 


/i tx Cockney, Use on Omtsston (10° ii. 
307, 351, 390, 490, 535).—Jealous of the 
reputation of my native county, I cannot 
allow Mr. Heiw’s aspersion to pass. I was 


| born in Norfolk, and know something of it ; 
| but I have never known a Norfolk man, rich 
}or poor, use an £ where it should not be, or 
omit it where it should. Whatever other 
words or letters they may misuse (and their 
grammar is not always of the best), in this 
respect they are unassailable. 
J. Foster PALMER. 


| Prescriptions (10% §. i. 409, 453; ii. 56, 
291, 355, 492).—Dr. Forsuaw says I give no 
authority for my opinion that the scruple 
and the gramma were the same, and that this 
is only an assumption. The grounds for my 
statement are to be found in the work I 
mentioned, the English edition of Paulus 
M¥gineta, vii. 26. I will quote them :— 

1. Table of weights :— 

“Two oboli, which make a gramma (i,e., scrupr- 
| Lum).” 

2. Commentary on the section :— 

scrupula, or rather scriptula, called by the 
Greeks 

3. Table of weights used by Arabian phy- 
sicians :— 

**Garme=18,\, grains. 

Darchimi=2 dwt. 6, grains (i.e, 54, grains). 

It is easy to recognize the Greek terms in 
the Arabic form of grame and drachimi, the 
y being transposed, as in our “grass” and 
“gerss.”” The weights against each show that 
not only the Greek, but also the Arab, phy- 
sicians, Avicenna and others, used gramnut as 
the equivalent of ‘* scruple.” 

I may mention that this division of the 
Roman ounce into drachms and scruples was 
applied to other ounces which arose in the 
Middle Ages, notably to our Troy ounce, now 
happily moribund, probably an offshoot of 
the ounce of Caliph Almamiin’s new weights, 
which superseded the old Egyptian-Roman 
weights in the East, but were similarly 
divided. Epwarpb NIcHoLson, 

Liverpool. 


| 


“Tue Nakep Boy anp Corrin” (10° §. 
iii. 67).—A week or two ago there was an 
inquiry in The Globe from a correspondent 
who seemed to think that the sign of the 
“ Naked Boy” was a hopeless)y cryptical one ; 
but there is evidence extant quite sutfticient, 
I think, to establish its true origin as that 

{of a clotheer, intimating the tradesman’s 
readiness to provide habiliments for those 
vin need of them. Woollen-drapers, mercers, 
and tailors, as well as undertakers and coach- 
makers, employed the sign. John Ellison was 
a woollen-draper at the “Naked Boy and 
Woolpack,” over against Bull Inn Court in 
the Strand (London Evening Post, 22 Feb- 
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ruary, 1732). Messrs. Wells & Hartley were 
mercers in Ludgate Street at the sign of the 
“Naked Boyand W oolpack” (Daily Advertiser, 
6 April, 1742). In ‘The History of Signboards’ 
(1884, 8vo, p. 450) the sign is assumed to bear 
a satirical allusion to the changeableness 
of fashion in dress—a changeableness con- 
sequent, no doubt, at one time, upon the 
variableness of the English climate, and 
the greater taste for colour and general 
attractiveness in men’s costume. But the 
instances given or the references made to 
this fickleness of fashion are by no means 
conclusive as to this having been the origin 
of the sign. Possibly it was at one time 
the “Naked Man,” and the impropriety 
became an aftergrowth, since it was not 
considered indelicate in the ancient religious 
plays for the draimatis persone to in 
the simplicity of an Edenic wardrobe. In 
*The Comedy of Errors,’ where Antipholus 
of Syracuse has just had “measure of his 
body” taken by the tailor, Dromio 8S. ex- 
claims, “ What, have you got the picture of 
old Adam new ‘apparelled !” There is a token 
extant (Beaufoy Collection, No. 878) of the 
** Naked Boy” in Palace Yard, Westminster. 
This was the sign of Thomas Lloyd, in 1725, 
“one of the Cart Tail Makers to his Majesty, 
which Place is in the Gift of the Duke of 
Dorset, as Lord Steward of the Household” 
(Evening Post, 2\ October, 1725). 
J. HoLpEN MacMicnakt. 

This sign was reproduced in 7'he Daily 
Graphic of 12 December, 1904, but the in- 
formation accompanying it is very inaccurate. 
The contributor of the note to 7'he City Press 
is probably at fault in describing it as an 
**old City sign which was displayed in the 
seventeenth century.” The sign may have 
originated with William Grindley, whose 
advertisement is quoted, and who was pro- | 
prietor of the business before 1750. About 
that date he was succeeded by Mr. Butler, 
great-grandfather of the donor of the sign 
to the Guildhall Museum. My research into 
the history of the house and its site is not 
complete; but I believe I am correct in 
identifying it as part of Robert Pyle’s gift 
to the Clothworkers’ Company, 1538; wide 
‘Register’ for the year 1838, p. 9 et seg. The 
whole of this estate was built upon about 
1680, and it is, therefore, preferable to identify 
the sign as of the eighteeath century. 

ALecK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road. 

Joseru Witrrep Parkrys §. iii. 108). 
—This eccentric person contested Carlisle | 
in 1818, not in 1825. W. W. Bean, in ‘The | 


Parliamentary Representation of the Six 
Northern Counties of England,’ states that 
there were three candidates—John Christian 
Curwen (Whig), Sir James Graham, Bart. 
(Tory), and J. W. Parkins (Whig), and that 
Mr. Parkins retired at 3 p.m. on the second 
day of the election, having polled forty-nine 
votes. He adds that 

** Parkins was Sheriff of London and Middlesex in 
1819-20. He went out to India as a poor boy and 
returned to England a wealthy man. He appears 
to have been a very eccentric person both in 
England and America, and for some years made 
himself conspicuous in various eccentric ways. It 
is stated that the annals of electioneering when he 
was a candidate for this city [Carlisle], replete as 
they were with tomfooleries, could scarcely produce 
a parallel. He went to America about 1825, and 
died at New York in 1840.”’ 

Ricuarp WELForp. 


The above-named ex-Sheriff of London 
died in New York in 1840. For further par- 
ticulars see Gowan’s ‘ Catalogue of American 
Books,’ New York, 1852, No. 11, p. 29, and 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1840, vol. ii. p. 549. 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Kant’s Descent ii. 488 ; iii. 114).— 


| The following paragraph, showing the Prime 
i=] 


Minister’s belief in the Scottish ancestry of 
Kant, appeared in about a year 
ago :— 

“Mr. Balfour and Kant.—The editor of the 
Hartungsche Zeitung informs us that 
he has received from Mr. Balfour the following con- 
tribution to the jubilee number of that journal, 
issued in connexion with the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the death of the : great NKonigsberg philo- 
sopher, Immanuel Kant: ‘ Kouigsberg does well to 
keep alive every memory connected with the great 
man whose writings opened a new epoch in the 
development of philosophy. 1 am proud to think 
that, though Kant was a German of the Germans, 
his ancestors were countrymen of my own, so that 
Scotland may have something more than a strictly 
philosophic —X< in the perpetuation of his 
memory. -A. J. Balfour.’ 


A propos of Andrew Kant, of Dort, men- 
tioned by Mr. W. Youne, it is extremely 
interesting to note that Andrew was the 
name of the minister Cant, who figures so 
cons icuously in Spalding’s ‘Troubles’ as a 
rabid Covenanter. The Scots descent of Kant 

was discussed in ——' Notes and Queries, 
First Series, i. 122, 143 ; ii. 30. 

M. 
118, Pall Mall. 


Joux Ecton (10 §,. i 327).—The parish 
registers of St. Michael-i in-the-Soke, Win- 
| chester, record the baptisms of John, son of 
John Ecton, on 14 February, 1674,-and of 
| Bridgett, daughter of John Ecton, on 29 De- 
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cember, 1676. The first of these entries 
relates presumably to the author of ‘ Liber 
Valorum et Decimarum.’ H. C. 


and to the moulding of the language. It opens out 
with Clément Marot and his predecessor Cretin. Jean 
Marot, Coquillart, and Octavien (or, as Mr. Tilley 
prefers to call him, Octovien) de Saint-Gelais, the 
series of literary judgments which constitutes the 


“CaReENTINILLA” (10 §. iii. 108).—I am! most attractive portion of the work. 


able now to add the price of this fabric, 

which may throw some ficht on the question 

In 1312-13 and 1314-15 it 
Q. 


of its nature. 
cost 3/. an ell. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The Literature of French Renaissance. By 


Arthur Tilley, M.A. 2 vols. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Dress.) 
Ir the study of the literature of the Renaissance 


is more interesting and stimulating in France than | 


elsewhere, the reason may be found in the violent 
hostility provoked in that country by the Refor- 
mation and the consequent persecution to which 
the thinker was subject. Nothing correspond- 
ing was visible in the same degree elsewhere. 
At a time when the Parlement and the Sor- 
bonne were burning men such as Dolet at the 
stake, Rome was the safest place in which a 
freethinker could take shelter. In Spain the 
trumpet blast of Reformation awoke no echoes, 
the intellectual life of the country having been 
stifled by a system of scientific and continuous 
versecution. in Germany the boldest innovators 
ound influential protectors, while the victims of 
“bloody” Mary consisted rather of the humble 
and the pious than of the learned and the wise. 

In France meanwhile the strife between leaguer 
and Huguenot abounds with picturesque and striking 
episodes. Before the opposing sides were definitely 
formed the leaders of revolt in France had a 
sufficiently hard time. Some were put to death; 
others committed suicide; others, again, betook 
themselves to exile. Rabelais even, the greatest 
of all, owed his safety to the protection of patrons 
such as the Du Bellays and to the special favour 
of Francis IL. It is interesting and saddening to 
trace the fate of the separate members of that 
brilliant party that met at Ligugé. In place, then, 
of pleasant discussions concerning the humanists, 
we have to study the actions of men between whom 
and death interposed little except the protection 
of the Court (itself not too secure) of Navarre. 

Upon the literary aspects of this thrilling epoch, 
and upon the writings of the principal poets, 
essayists, philosophers, satirists, moralists, &c., 
Mr. Tilley, the Lecturer at King's College, Cam- 
bridge, has written a comprehensive, serviceable, 
and erudite work, which the student may read 
with pleasure and will turn to with advantage. 
The circumstances under which the task was 
executed, and the sources of obligation, are stated 
in a preface, which the student will naturally con- 
sult. Beginning with the accession of Francis I., 
the work ends with Regnier and Malherbe, 
1555-1628, thus covering virtually a century. 
Early chapters are devoted to Francis and _ his 
Court: to Humanism, the leading spirit in which 
is Budé, the friend of Erasmus, born in the same 
year, the reviver of (ireek learning, founder of the 
Collége de France and the Bibliothéque du Roi; 


| 


The school of Marot occupies a separate chapter, 
after which we reach Margaret of Navarre, who 
supplies, perhaps, the best portion of the book. 
Rabelais, Montaigne, and the Pléiade are naturally 
the subjects of chapters, and there is in the second 
volume a short but useful summary of the Renais- 
sance theatre, drawn from the tragedies of Jodelle 
and the comedies (virtually translations) of Pierre 
Larivey, with a separate reference to tragi-comedy, 
the earliest instance of which is advanced in the 
* Celestina’ of Fernando de Rojas, the longest of 
Spanish plays. In his ‘ Apology’ Sidney speaks of 
the “‘mungrell Tragy-comedie.’ We have closely 
studied a work which covers one of the most 
interesting epochs in the history of human thought, 
and have marked unavailingly scores of passages 
for comment. Small opportunity for censure is 
afforded, though there are some pardonable 
academic strictures upon licences of speech, which 
in their own time were not regarded as such. Ip 
the case of Rabelais, sutticient allowance is scarcely 
made for the fact that coarseness of speech was 
employed principally as a defensive measure, and 
was, like the guftaw of the clown, used to disguise 
or reduce to no importance the sagest and most 
pregnant utterances of the day. To Christie’s great 
work on Dolet—the best contribution in its way of 
any Englishman to French literature—full justice 
is done. A very pleasant picture is afforded of 
Margaret of Navarre, whose attitude towards 
religion is said to have been very similar to that of 
the mass of English people at the beginning of the 
reign of Elizabeth. The work is excellent in all 
respects, and its contents are rendered generally 
accessible by a good index. Considering the large 
number of entries, a remarkable amount of space is 


| devoted to the minor writers with whom the epoch 


| swarms. We know noother work, English or French, 


which gives within the same space so much service- 
able information. Most of the early French 
writers have been edited in the “ Bibliothéque 
Elzévirienne” or in other forms. There are still 
some, however, to whom access is not easy. Mr. 
Tilley's work commends itself warmly to the 
scholar. 


Early Scottish Charters prior fo A.tr 1153. Col- 
lected, with Notes and an Index, by Sir Archibald 
C. Lawrie. (Glasgow, MacLehose & Sons.) 

Tue early Scottish charters granted before the 

death of David, *‘ the good king,” popularly known 

as “the saint,” are mostly accessible in the pub- 
lications of the Scottish printing clubs, Dugdale 
and such institutions as the Surtees Society and 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. Alone or 
in conjunction with the Maitland Club the Banna- 
tyne Club issued very many. Sir Archibald puts 
their number at 134. From various sources the 
present editor has collected no fewer than 27} 
charters, some of them printed for the first 
time. On the value of these it is needless to 
insist. They constitute the chief source of in- 
formation we possess concerning Scottish history 
before feudal customs were virtually established 
by David I. Beginning with ‘The Book of Deer.’ 
the discovery of which in 1960. sent a thrill to the 
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heart of Scottish antiquaries, they end with the 
charter to Brinkeburn, a.p. 1153, edited for the 
Surtees Society by Mr. Page, and attributed by 
him, presumably in error, to Malcolm, not William, 
de Gwarrenne. With one exception, the ‘ Notitiw 
of Grants to the Church of Deer’ are translated 
frora the Gaelic, are Irish, and were written, 
according to Mr. Skene, in the early part of the 
reign of David I. The charters generally are in 
Latin, and are of varied interest. One of them is 
granted to the church of St. Serf by Macbeth and | 
Gruoch, the King and Queen of Scots. Another is a | 
letter of Alcuin to the monks of Candida Casa, in | 
Wigtonshire, desiring their prayers, first printed 
in its entirety in Haddan and Stubbs; one from 
Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, to King Alex- | 
ander I.; three letters from Pope Callixtus IL, | 
casting a light on Scottish ecclesiastical history, &c. | 
So well known to antiquaries and historians are | 
these precious documents that it is needless to 
dwell upon them. They are now presented in a 
collected and comprehensive form, and are easily 
accessible to the student, who has had previously to 
hunt them out in works not always within reach. 
It is in the notes and illustrations, which form the 
larger portion of the volume, that the most im- 
portant contribution to scholarship is made. With 
the patient fidelity of a herald Sir Archibald has 
followed down the track of these grants, showing 
which of them are avowedly spurious, hinting at 
or proving the uncertainty of others, and supplying 
all obtainable information concerning the personages 
and institutions mentioned. In his opening note 
he describes the discovery of *The Book of Deer,’ 
published in its entirety in 1869 by the Spalding 
Ciub, and points out the sanguine hopes of illu- 
mination derived from its appearance. Its value 
and its interest in regard to Columcilla, otherwise 
St. Columba, and St. Drostan are conceded. Doubt 
is cast, however, as to whether, as Mr. Skene sup- 
yosed, there was a Mormaer over each province of 
Yorthern Scotland. The general value of the 
* Notitic ’ is said to have been exaggerated, and there 
is some question whether a monastery continued 
to exist at Deer from the time of St. Columba to | 
the reign of David I. In addition to the mention 
of Lady Macbeth, we come on occasional references 
to legend or romance. ‘To the appropriation of the , 
lands of the Cistercian Abbey of Deer were to be 
attributed by Keith Marischal the sorrows of his 
line, celebrated by Sydney Dobell and Rossetti. 
On p. 273 we come upon the Boy of Egremont and 
“What is good for a bootless bene?” though Sir | 
Archibald thinks it probable that he was a 
brother, and not a son, of Alice de Romelie. 
Curious antiquarian references abound, such as the 
practice of laying on the altar a knife as a symbol 
of gift. We could derive from successive notes 
endless matter of interest. The book is a boon to 
scholarship such as Messrs. MacLehose have taught 
us to expect from their University Press. 


Samuel Butler's Hudibras. The Text edited by 
A. R. Waller. (Cambridge, University Press.) 
Tur third volume of the admirable series of 
“Cambridge English Classics" differs from_ its 
two predecessore in being in verse, as well as 
in some editorial respects. It is printed from 
the edition of 1678, the first of all the three 
parts, the text of which it adopts, while in an 
appendix are supplied the variants between the 
accepted text and that of the early editions of 1662 


| advantage of being the 


and 1664. The variants in question are not seldom 
significant. In the first edition of the first part the 
opening line of canto i. reads 

When civil dudgeon first grew high 
—a reading which we have always preferred— 
instead of 

When civil fury first grew high. 
Considerable change has been made in the famous 
lines about Montaigne playing with his cat, and 
alterations of importance are of frequent occur- 
rence. It may not arbitrarily be decided which 
text is preferable. The later has at least the 
more ample, supplying 
many passages not to be found in the earlier. 
Among the lines which do not appear in the first 
edition, and are now given, is the famous distich 


Compound for Sins, they are inclin’d to ; 
By damning those they have no mind to, 


perhaps the best known and the most frequently 
quoted in the book. We ourselves first heard this 
publicly quoted sixty years ago by a Quaker orator, 
who, however, for “ damning ”’ substituted the more 
innocent word “blaming.”” Butler's rimes are the 
most ingenious and flexible on record. They are 
not always such as would pass muster in the present 
century. Even the surprise rime in the second. 
part of the second canto, 
And streight another with his Flam/eana, 
Gave Ra/pho o'er the eyes a damn’d blow, 

ingenious as it is, is not quite satisfactory. In 
this, as in previous volumes, eccentricities of 
in mg are left unaltered, Mr. Waller justly 
1olding that the ‘*‘ pointing’ of those days is no 
more a stumbling-block than the spelling,” and 
asserting that it *‘gives to the general reader an 
added sense of nearness to the actual form in which 
the author made his appearance.” We shall be 
glad of a companion volume with Butler's other 
poems. 


Popular Ballads of the Olden Time. 
edited by Frank Sidgwick. 
(A. H. Bullen.) 

Tur second selection of popular ballads issued by 

Mr. Sidgwick is in no way inferior to the first, and. 

the augmenting series will prove an inestimable 

boon to those who do not possess the large and 
authoritative work edited by Mr. Chappell and Mr. 

Ebsworth for the Ballad Society, or the admirable 

collection of Prof. Francis James Child. We have 

already spoken in high praise of the first series, the 
name of Mr. Bullen on the title-page and his share 
in the publication furnishing a guarantee for purity 
and authenticity of text. These things are more 
important than might be supposed, since modern 
squeamishness is threatening to deluge our shelves 
with works from which the scholar cannot confi- 
dently quote. There seems a danger, indeed, that, in 
spite of Macaulay’s protest, duly quoted amidst 
the matter, Rifacimenti, harmonies, 
abridgments, expurgated editions,” may become 
our ordinary fare. Works such as this are, accord- 
ingly, to be prized and cherished. Something over 
fifty ballads are included in the present volume. 

They are described as ‘ Ballads of Mystery and 

Miracle and Fyttes of Mirth.’ The selection is 

admirably made and edited. It begins with ‘ Thomas 

Rymer,’ from the lost Tytler-Brown MS. Follow- 

ing this come ‘ Cospatrick,’ ‘Clerk Colven,’ ‘Tam 


Selected and 
Second Series. 
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Lin, ‘The Wife of Usher’s Well, ‘ Clerk Sanders,’ 
‘The Three Ravens’ (which we are disposed to 
place at the very top of ballad literature), ‘ Fair | 
Helen of Kirconnell,’ and innumerable others, in- 
luding ‘The Bailitf?s Daughter of Islington’ and | 
*King John and the Abbot.’ Indexes of titles and 
tirst lines add to the value of a scholarly and trust- 
worthy compilation which appeals strongly to the 

lovers of poetry. The ‘Fyttes of Mirth’ are| 
specially attractive. 


The Table Talk and Omniana of Coleridge. Arranged | 

and edited by T. Ashe, B.A. (Bell & Sons.) | 
No pleasanter addition could be made to the 
ittractive ** York Library” than this work of Cole- 
ridge, which is stuffed full of matter. Herein are 
many of his most pregnant utterances, such as that 
Swift was “anima Rabelaisii habitans in sicco.” | 
There are few books to which one can turn with 
more certainty of reward. The man would be “ not 
unwise,” to use Milton’s words, who dipped into it 
frequently, even daily. In its present shape it can 
be so dipped into with comfort as well as advantage. 


| 
The Edinburgh for January opens with a review | 
of so much of the second volume of * The Cambridge 
Modern History’ as relates to the Reformation in 
England. It is written by one of competent know- 
ledge, and we trace in it an earnest desire to avoid 
partisanship which has been almost always success- 
ful, though we think we have discovered a few 
mistakes as to facts, It is not evident, for 
example, that what are now called the Home| 
Counties had at first accepted the ideals of the | 
ontineatal reformers to the extent with which 
they are credited. There were more persons burnt 
at the stake for heresy near London than in many | 
districts further removed from the centre of govern- 
ment; but this is no index to the number of people | 
who shared the convictions of those who suffered. 
Aubrey de Vere is sympathetically treated by one | 
well able to appreciate his verse, which has never | 
been popular with the multitude, though his brother 
poets valued it highly. His love of nature, espe- 
ially in its simpler and milder forms, is his most 
valuable characteristic. This has been attributed 
to his early friendship with Wordsworth, but was 
evidently inborn. The paper on Bishop Creighton 
does justice to one who, as an historian, has hardly 
been estimated at his true value. The fact that he 
lid not take a side, but endeavoured to present 
things as they were, not as they ought to have 
been, has led many to conclude, most unjustly, 
that he was indifferent to subjects whereon he had, 
in truth, strong convictions. We know of no modern 
English writer who has possessed more fully the 
rare gift of fairness when judging those persons 
whose stupidity, not to dwell on their crimes, must 
have been most repugnant to his own temperament. 
‘Sweden’ is a paper the production of a writer | 
who knows the country well, pot only as it exists 
for the modern tourist, but also as is was in the 
remote past. Whether it be true that the Swedes 
f to-day are the fullest representatives of the 
Teutonic stock we are neither prepared to aftirm 
nor deny. They have the physical characteristics 
f the Old Germans in a marked degree, and their 
intellectual gifts tell in the same direction. In 
early times, however, there must have been no little 
1dmixture of Lapland blood, and it would be 
strange if the Mongolian strain were altogether 
absent. ‘Homer and his Commentators’ is in 


great part a review of M. Victor Bérard’s * Les 
Pheéniciens et [Odyssée,’ a work which will greatly 
modify, if indeed it does not revolutionize, the old- 
fashioned Homeric scholarship. Manila is not a 
place from which we should look for important 
contributions to scientific literature. Nevertheless 
the Rev. José Algue, a Jesuit priest stationed 
there, has found means of issuing in that far-away 
station a book on cyclones, which cannot but be of 
great importance to the merchant-navies of the 
world. The work seems but little known as yet, 
though it has reached a second edition. Whether 
M. Algue’s conclusions are, on the whole, satis- 
factory, it must be left to future experience to 


| demonstrate. ‘There are, however, reasons for 


accepting them, at least provisionally, as they are 
based on long-continued and careful observation, 


Tur ‘Select Documents illustrative of the His- 
tory of the French Revolution, which Mr. L. G. 
Wickham Legg has edited, will be published in 
two volumes by Mr. Frowde for the Delegates of 
the Oxford University Press. 


Jowetr’s translation of Aristotle's ‘ Politics’ is 
being issued by the Oxford University Press, 
uniform in style with Plato's ‘ Socratic Dialogues,’ 
also translated by Jowett, Dean Wickham’s ‘ Horace 
for English Readers,’ and Mr. Tozer’s translation 
of the * Divine Comedy.” Mr. H. W. C. Davis con- 
tributes introduction, analysis, and index to the 
* Politics.’ 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

yut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

D. M., Philadelphia (‘‘ Leases for 99 or 999 Years”). 
—Many communications on leases for 9 years 
appeared in 7" 8. iii., iv., v., vi. Long leases gener- 
ally were discussed so recently as the last volume 
of the Ninth Series. 

(“ Value of Marble Table ”).—You should 
show it to an expert. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher””—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA, 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENAUM contains Articles on 


LHASA, BYGONES WORTH REMEMBERING. 

The CHURCH in MADRAS. SYDNEY SMITH. 

CROSS RIVER NATIVES, 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. LADY PENELOPE, an EXTRAVAGANZA. The GATE of the DESERT. 
DIANE. HELEN of TRUY. The RELIGION of EVELYN HASTINGS. ‘The WAR of the 
SEXES. 

TWO AIDS to the STUDY of JAPANESE. SHORT STORIES, 

The BALKAN QUESTION. UGANDA and its PEOPLES, SOCIOLOGICAL PAPERS, 1904. The 
THACKERAY COUNTRY and The DICKENS COUNTRY. The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT FERGUSSON. DICKENS. 
PLAYS and POEMS of BEN JONSON. CONFESSIONS of a YOUNG MAN. PROFESSOR 
at the BREAKFAST TABLE and The AUTOCRAT of the BREAKFAST TABLE. HISTORY 
of the FRENCH REFORMATION in GERMANY, The HUNDRED BEST POEMS (LYRICAL) 
in the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. ANNUALS and REPRINTS. 

The ORIGINAL BODLEIAN COPY of the FIRST FOLIO of SHAKSPEARE. COMPULSORY 
GREEK and SCHOOLMASTERS. ‘The ADVANCED HISTORICAL TEACHING FUND. A 
FRAGMENT of CAXTON. The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 

RECITALS by MADAME CARRENO, HERR VON DOHNANYI, and MISS MARIE HALL. 

‘MR. HOPKINSON.’ 


Last Week’s ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 


OXFORD and ITS STORY. The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

The LIFE of LORD DUFFERIN, A DICTIONARY of SLANG. 

A NEW BOOK by ANATOLE FRANCE. 

NEW NOVELS :—An Act io a Backwater ; The System ; Yesterday's To-morrow ; The Virg’n and the 
Scales; The Torch-Bearers; The Marathon Mystery ; The Weans at Rowallan. 

ORIENTAL LITERATURE. FOLK-LORE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—A Modern Campaign ; The Yellow War; Dod; The Enchanted Woocs and 
other Essays ; Old Gorgon Graham ; A Geometrical Political Economy; Imperial Vienna; The 
Burden of Armaments ; Two Book Catalogues. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS, 

The ADVANCED HISTORICAL TEACHING FUND; DRUMMOND at ST. GERMAINS; CROMWELL 
on Sir JOHN PALGRAVE; CHAUCER and BOCCACCIO; The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON ; 
SALE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Victoria History of Warwickshire ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Celtic and Scandinavian Anticjuities of Shetland ; The National Gallery ; Water-Colours 
at Paterson's Gallery; Adolph Menzel; Archwological Notes ; Notes from Rome; Sales ; Gossip 

MUSIC :—Massenet’s Le Jongleur de Notre-Dame ; Gossip; Performances Next Wees. 

DRAMA:—The Lady of Leeds ; Mollentrave on Women ; The Diplomatists ; A Case cf Arson; Gossip. 

MISCELLANEA :—Coleridge’s Poems, 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 5.0. 
And of all Newsagents. 
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WHITAKER’S PEERAGE 


FOR THE YEAR 1905, 


BEING A 


DIRECTORY OF TITLED PERSONS, 
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THE PEERAGE WITH TITLED ISSUE, 
DOWAGER LADIES, 

BARONETS, KNIGHTS, AND COMPANIONS, 
PRIVY COUNCILLORS, 

AND HOME AND COLONIAL BISHOPS, 
WITH A COMPREHENSIVE INTRODUCTION, 
AND AN INDEX TO COUNTRY SEATS. 


“Principal among the claims of ‘Whitaker's Peerage’ are convenience of shape and 
facility of reference. A special feature is the care that has been bestowed on the designa- 
tions and styles of the relations of Peers, The Index to Seats and Residences is also to be 
commended,” — Notes and Queries, 
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